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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


QueeEN Victoria staid but a few days in her own country before 
she again set out on a more extensive journey than that from 
which she had so recently returned. ‘Though Belgium is more dis- 
tant than France, however, the visit is not so great a departure 
from the ordinary course of things; since, in place of rivalry be- 
tween the two monarchies, the King her host has been in some sort 
the protégé ofthis country ; and he is her own uncle, in the habit 
of paying frequent visits to England. This excursion does not ap- 
pear to have such great historical associations as the former. It is 
an evidence of Queen Vicrorta’s love of sea-voyaging, and of her 
desire to see the world; and there are not many more interesting 
sites than the old towns of the Netherlands. Some allusion has 
been made to Waterloo; a theme proper enough when the object 
is to honour a WELLINGTON, but the less said about that just now, 
as a subject of merely boastful exultation, the better. 

Other more instructive spectacles seem to await the young 
Queen. At Eu, she saw one of the most powerful monarchs of 
the earth—perhaps possessing in his own person, except the King 
of Prussia, the most of real power, for much of the Russian Em- 
peror’s parade ofautocracy is delusive—and she saw too the monarch 
of that people who are most of all addicted to display; yet she 
found amid all the magnificence, an ease, a freedom, a laying-by of 
state constraint, at once healthful for the mind and helping to 
make the monarchic institution popular. From the accounts of the 
Belgian King, it appears probable that a still closer approach be- 
tween the sovereign and the subject will be found in his dominions. 
Lxopotp and his wife, a daughter of Lous Putirre, walk about 
among their subjects with as little either of reserve or ostentation 
as private folks of condition. Doillconsequences appear? Quite 
the reverse. We do not learn that the people are prone to convert 
their Sovereign into a target for pistol-shooting ; or that they hustle 
one another in a vulgar crowding to stare at him, like children run- 
ning after mountebanks in the streets. There isaninterchange of 
looks, too friendly perhaps for the etiquette of our repulsive pa- 
geantry; but the people make way courteously, with all needful 
respect for the Sovereign's high office, and with a marked defer- 
ence for the meritorious individual who fills it. It will be re- 
membered that King Leorotp received his political education 
amid the stiff haughtiness of the British court; that he is ap- 
pointed by favour of a revolution; and that his tact and discretion 
through life have been unimpeached. And such is the demeanour 
which he judges to be most expedient and safe for the kingly state 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The restraints of her high 
station and its habits may prevent Queen Vicrorra from seeing 
much of Belgium as it really is, and so far her travels will be 
nugatory; but one pleasant and instructive characteristic of its 
sovereignty she can hardly fail to observe. 








Mr. Cozpen has resumed the Anti-Corn-law campaign ; begin- 
ning at Oxford, with his usual success. The meeting was a county 
meeting: the three principal parties in the question—the high 
Protectionists, the Whig middle-course and fixed-duty men, and 
the total Repealers—were fully represented: the high Protec- 
tionists did not dare to test their strength by making any formal 
motion ; the Whigs did, and ludicrously failed—though their fall 
was broken by their seeming disposition to play second to Mr. 
Coppen; and the thing which found favour with the county 
meeting of agricultural Oxford, on market-day, was a resolution 
in favour of free trade! The weakness of the Ultra-Agricultural 
party is shown in their persevering endeavours to evade fair con- 
test: their leaders make a show of persuading them to stay away ; 
and then, although numbers do attend, they say that the real 
Strength of the party is absent. But why should it be ab- 
sent? If the real majority of practical agriculturists are op- 
posed to Mr. Cospen’s views, why do they not manfully meet him, 
and prevent the misrepresentation of their opinions by crushing 
it—by voting down the declaration which they say is falsely im- 





puted to them, with overwhelming majorities? It is sheer non- 
sense to pretend that an absolute majority of working agricul- 
turists can never get themselves fairly heard and counted at open 
meetings, often with those favourable to them in the chair. At 
least it is to be inferred from their absence, that they doubt whe- 
ther they can command a majority—that they know their weak- 
ness, and hide it; that, like the Roman who affected to seem poor 
when he was poor, they pretend to make their ranks thin at such 
meetings because they know they will be thin. At the Oxford 
meeting there were some such insinuations—cries of “ No!” when 
Mr. Cospen spoke of the many farmers present; but when he 
persisted, the denial was not renewed; and the previous attempts 
to rouse the agriculturists, coupled with the presence of the Pro- 
tectionist Members, give the lie to such pretences. Mr. CoppEn 
obtained the adhesion of Oxford, in county meeting assembled, to 
the doctrine of untaxed corn; and none could gainsay it. 





Ireland exhibits some striking symptoms of its critical condi- 
tion. As an apology for his monster meetings, Mr. O'ConnELi 
has broached a new reason for holding them. He once said, with 
an air of more verisimilitude than usual, that the real object was to 
“count noses”: he now says, more imposingly, that they are a 
vent for the “ boiling courage” of the Irish people, who are ever 
asking him whether they shall be “ at them,” the English. So 
that, by Mr. O‘Connetx’s own account, he has done his 
best to put the Irish people into that state of mind that it 
requires his personal influence and the diversion of monster meet- 
ings to prevent a rebellion in Ireland! Another symptom is the 
practical effect which begins to be given to the hints of some cle- 
rical Repealers, that tenants should not pay their rents. The 
thing is managed ingeniously ; the same kind of machinery, though 
possibly not the same organization, being brought into play as in 
the case of Riband murders and other acts of the Irish Illuminati— 
bands are summoned from a distance, who vob the tenant of his 
produce, and thus opportunely prevent his paying rent. Such is 
the state of the country. Some few months ago, Repeal was 
ridiculous, the agitation about it was dead, and O’Connext him- 
self was out of odour: now Repeal is as ridiculous as ever; 
but O’Connect has worked himself up to be a MasanreLLo; and 
the agitation is all but revolution. ‘The old oppression of Ireland 
had prepared the people to hate the dominant race: O’ConnELL, 
who, as the authorized ally of the Whigs, attained a station from 
which Lord Esrineton’s denunciation of Repeal could not effec- 
tually disrate him, has given the cue to the Irish by persuading 
them that they are licensed to hate the “ Saxon,” and straightway 
they avow their long-smouldering hatred—they hate him as their 
rival in trade, their rival in civilization, their ruler, their landlord 
who exacts rent. No one in Great Britain admits Repeal to 
be practicable: in point of fact, Britain refuses it, and that refusal 
is definitive for the time: the mass of the Irish population is 
worked up to expect Repeal or Revolution: Repeal is impossible, 
Revolution not so ! 

After many speeches expended in reprobation of the Queen's 
Prorogation Speech, O’Connext has issued a counter-manifesto, 
for circulation throughout the British empire; the occasion, and 
the wide circulation to be given to it, being its chief peculiarities 
among the mass of the Repeal state-papers. It is a heavy bill of 
indictment to go forth against England, or rather English Govern- 
ments; but weakened by turgid style, and by a blinking of the fact 
that the treatment of Ireland has improved beyond all comparison 
simultaneously with the recent increase of popular power in Eng- 
land. Agitation is sometimes meritorious; it may attract atten- 
tion and spur intent; but the bitter, ignorant, and blind popular 
hostility of which Mr. O’Connext makes himself at once the tool 
and the user, must embarrass and obstruct, rather than facilitate, 
the practical improvement which Ireland so much needs. 

Yet there is one way to disarm the Agitator: begin measures 
of improvement such as Ireland deems impossible from the British 
Government and Legislature, and such as he has told the Irish 
they will not grant. Let practical measures give him the lie; let 
blessings refute the oracle that predicted curses; and the best of 
all means will be taken to diminish the pernicious influence that 
reigns in Ireland. Ata meeting of farmers and landlords lately, 
an extensive landowner was loudly cheered when he declared the 
time come for reforming the law of landlord and tenant. Lord 
Lonponpeaerx proclaims no less; not, indeed, that he desires legis- 
lation—the landlords, he says, must volunteer the change; but 
still change there must be. 

Can all these symptoms be longer misunderstood ? 





Another revolution appears to be spreading in Spain, more 
rapidly than that which displaced Esrarrero. Barcelona, the 
focus of revolutionary power, is at open war with the Govern- 
ment which it bas just helped to instal: Pamx occupies a post 
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without the city, and his troops hold the citadel and Montjuich ; 
but the town itself seems to be altogether arrayed against the Go- 
vernment. The chief difference is, that the discreet Ecnatecu no 
longer holds the fort of Montjuich; and the present commandant 
has turned its guns against the town. Seville, that acquired the 
title of “invicta” from its repulsing Esparrero to the last, is 
one of the first to turn round upon the rulers for whom it then 
fought. And many of the names of towns that were so rapidly 
added to the list of places that rose against the Regent are now 
added to an increasing gazetteer of the new revolution. The main 
point at issue, according to the Barcelona Junta, is, that SerRaNo 
promised that there should be a National Convention to sanction 
and remodel the new Government; whereas his colleagues have 
violated that pledge, and committed the most despotic acts in the 
power which they have without licence usurped. Whatever the 
merits of the dispute, the reaction begins to look serious. 








Wellington entered a gig, which was lowered by the Arie] alongside of 
the Victoria and Albert, which he bearded. The Duke was welcomed 
in the most friendly manner by the Queen and Prince, who both cor- 
dially shook his hand. He remained to dine at the Royal table; and 
Admiral Sir Charles Rowley was also summoned from the St. Vincent, 
After stopping on board for two hours, the Duke returned to the shore; 
the Queen exhibiting some anxiety for his safe landing, on account of 
a considerable swell then rolling in to the beach. He reached the land 
with no further harm than a thorough wetting from the surf; and, at 
once mounting his horse, rode to Walmer Castle. After dark, the 
Castle was illuminated ; as well as the shipping, the yards being manned 
by sailors who carried port-fires. 

All night the weather was rather rough; but next morning it mode- 
rated, and the royal yacht, with its attendant squadron, got under 
weigh at seven o'clock, and stood out to sea. The squadron had been 


| joined on Tuesday evening by the Penelope, a frigate which had been 


There are more of the obscure accounts from Italy, all tending , 
to the one inference, that the cause of alarm is unremoved, and that | 


the uneasiness increases. A London journal, not adverse to the 
arbitrary Governments of the Continent, ventures to assert, “ that 
all the accounts which have reached us and our contemporaries, 
principally from the Augsburg Gazette and Paris journals, are ex- 
aggerated, and that the whole will turn out a well-concerted scheme 
of brigandage.” And under this assertion, a paragraph from the 
Augsburg Gazette is quoted, giving, by way of Rome, and dated 
the 25th August, “official accounts from Bologna,” which “announce 
that the disturbances in that town have been finally quelled.” 
We last week quoted Cardinal Sprnoxa’s notification to a similar 
effect on the 26th: on that very day, he placed the town, or part 
of it, in military occupation, or a “ state of siege”; and political 
disturbances still continued on the 2d instant. We venture to as- 
sert nothing; but Government proclamations that bear internal 
evidence of lying—movements of troops in the Papal States, Aus- 
trian Italy, and Tuscany—arrests at Bologna, Rome, and Naples— 
and the elaborate further fortification of Verona—these are inci- 
dents which prove that something more than “ brigandage” exists, 
or else that brigandage has attained a most unprecedented power, 
even for Italy. 








The Court. 


Our Queen and her consort have again left their country, as was 
last week expected, for Belgium. Even the brief interval of their stay 
at Brighton was not without a taste of the sea; for at three o'clock 
on Saturday, the Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert, took the 
Dutchess of Kent on board the Victoria and Albert. The Royal party, 
with a small suite, embarked at the pier in a barge steered by Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, which conveyed them on board. The High 
Constable and Headboroughs, and Sir Samuel Brown, with other func- 
tionaries, were in attendance on the pier. The yacht, attended by some 
other steamers, went as faras Worthing. The cruisers relanded at six 
o’clock, and returned to the Palace. 

The Queen and Prince Albert took a drive on the cliffs on Saturday 
and Monday morning. On Sunday morning they walked on the cliffs 
and on the chain-pier. 

Prince Albert bathed in the sea, from a private machine, on Satur- 
day, and again on Monday. 

Sir Robert Peel arrived at the Palace on Saturday, and had an 
audience of the Queen. He remained on a visit to her Majesty till 
Monday morning. On that day, arrived the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, and Sir James Clarke. 

The Dutchess of Kent staid at the Palace until Wednesday; when 
her Royal Highness repaired by the South-western Railway to London, 
and thence to Frogmore. 


The Queen and Prince Albert took their departure from Brighton on 
Tuesday morning. The approaches to the Palace, which were guarded 
by Hussars and Grenadiers, and the sea-shore, were crowded by spec- 
tators ; the sea even being studded with more, in boats. The carriage 
containing the Queen and Prince drove on to the pier, (from which the 
publie were excluded,) at a quarter to nine o’clock. Captain Pechell, 
Sir Samuel Brown, and other gentlemen connected with the town 
and the pier, were in attendance, and a guard of Grenadiers was sta- 
tioned near the landing place, In the Queen’s carriage rode Lady 
Canning and the Honourable Miss Hamilton ; in another, the Dutchess 
of Kent, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord C. Dundas, the Earl of Liverpool, 
Sir E. Bowater, Lord E. Wellesley, and the Honourable Mr. Anson. 
The whole party embarked in a galley, except the Dutchess. As the 
galley departed, a salute was fired from the pier-head and from the 
battery ; and the yards of the shipping were manned. In that nautical 
maneeuvre, a sailor fell overboard from one of the ships ; and the Queen 
watched with interest until he was picked up again. As soon as the 
voyagers had embarked, the yacht got under weigh ; and, attended by 
a fleet of eight other steamers, proceeded towards Walmer. At the 
same time, the St. Vincent and another ship of the line, which had kept 
an offing, sailed for Walmer. 

At three o’clock, the Victoria and Albert, far ahead of its companions, 
passed Dover about a mile off the shore ; on which was a multitudinous 
array of spectators. Salutes were fired from the Grand Redoubt and 
the Castle. 

Early in the day, Walmer was in a bustle; visiters having already 
crowded that usually quiet neighbourhood. At nine o’clock, Captain 
Smith landed from the Ariel mail-packet, with despatches from Ostend, 






announci i ay King and Queen of the Belgians had arrived at 
Ostend d ¥, and sawaited there the arrival of Queen Victoria 
and Pring»: 7~At twenty minutes past three o’clock, the yacht 
camg¢y in® pnd, after passing close in-shore, went again more to 


and dropped anchor between the St. Vincent and Caledonia. 
Th Bacht was sttended from Deal by a fleet of twenty-seven six-oared 





maanned by Deal boatmen all dressed in white. The Duke of | 


cut in half and converted into a steam-ship. 





Queen Uictoria’s Visit ta King Leopold. 

Preparations for receiving Queen Victoria at Ostend began betimes. 
The London papers sent their reporters thither, and the first whose 
arrival we note is the reporter of the Morning Chronicle; who describes, 
among others, some preparations that appear strange to us in England— 

“In the course of the forenoon on Monday, the municipal bellman made 
proclamation that her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain was expected to do 
the good city of Ostend the honour of a visit on Wednesday afternoon; and at 
the same time enjoined the inhabitants to do honour to their illustrious visiter 
and themselves on the occasion, by setting their houses in order, and cleansing 
the streets; which, sooth to say, on ordinary occasions stand particularly in 
need of cleansing. The hint was acted upon with an alacrity which did credit 
to all parties. All the washerwomen and scavengers were immediately up in 
arms ; pumps and mops were called into active service ; and in the course of a 
few hours, the whole face of the town, streets, conduits, houses, windows and 
all, was so clean, that we are sure it could not have recognized itself again. 
Many of the public buildings, indeed, went to the expense of being newly 
whitewashed or yellow-ochred; among which must be especially mentioned the 
Maison de Ville, (Town-hall,) both because, in the words of the Guide-book, it 
is ‘ le seul edifice remarquable’ which the town contains, and because it is des- 
tined to honours which no public edifice in Belgium has ever yet enjoyed, in 
the presence of a reigniug British Monarch—a dinner within its walls.” 

The King’s residence is to be devoted to the use of his visiters— 

“ The Royal Palace, (I suppose I must so call it,) in the Rue Longue, I 
understand, will, with the gallantry always conspicuous in the character of 
King Leopold, be entirely appropriated to the use of Queen Victoria and her 
household. The palace consists of two ordinary-looking white-washed houses 
of five windows each in width, in afvery narrow street, without porte-cochére, or 
entrance-court, or any other line of demarcation to npn the curious gaze of 
the profanum vulgus. Two sentries of the line keep watch and ward before its 
two doors; a tricolour flag floats over-head out of the first-floor window; and 
that is all the parade that marks the abode of the King of the Belgians at this 
watering-place. There is a comparative drawback necessarily attaching to an 
abode in a town like Ostend, built as it is upon an extended sand-bank, snatched 
and hugged away, as it were, from the grasp of the sea, by dikes and other ar- 
tificial defences: every inch of ground within these limits is occupied by build- 
ings, and except in the one ‘ Jardin Public ’—an enclosure similar in shape to 
that of Burton Crescent, and about half as large, where some few stunted 
shrubs struggle through an amphibious existence— not a green leaf is to be 
seen for miles around.” 

“ His Majesty King Leopold and his Royal Consort having thus given up 
their accustomed abode for the accommodation of our most gracious Sovereign, 
have taken, temporarily, a house for themselves within a few doors in the same 
street ; and another nearly en face for the infant Princes, the Duke de Bra- 
bant and the Count de Flandres.” 

The King and Queen of the Belgians arrived by railroad from Brussels 
about five o’clock on Monday afternoon, and proceeded, without any 
sort of parade, to their residence in the Rue Longue— 

“ Nothing, in fact, can be more free from restraint and ceremony than the 
whole course of his Majesty’s proceedings in this town; and yet, judging from 
the scene I witnessed this evening, he suffers nothing thereby in the respect 
and esteem of his subjects. I was walking along the port at about a quarter to 
seven o'clock, when I perceived his Majesty with the Queen leaning on his arm, 
issuing on foot, through a covered way leading from the town to the esplanade by 
the sea-shore. At the distance I stood, I only recognized the actual rank of the 
illustrious promenaders by the fact of an officer of the Artillery, (his Ma- 
jesty’s Aide-de-Camp,) and a single royal footman, in undress livery, and 
carrying an extra shawl in case the Queen should need it, following their 
Majesties. Close on the heels of the latter—indced, sometimes even between 
them and their Majesties—came some dozen of idlers, many of them children, 
who seemed to enjoy themselves without restraint and perfectly at their ease, 
as if, in fact, forming part of one and the same family under a gracious parent. 
The whole width of this promenade is about twelve feet, and at the time of their 
Majesties’ visit it was pretty thickly crowded with pedestrians. Yet there was 
no scrambling or shuffling; no policemen in plain clothes to clear the way ; 
the way cleared itself, everybody walking on before or standing aside, as he listed, 
in order to allow their Majesties to pass. And as they passed, every one raised 
his hat or curtseyed ; and their Majesties returned these salutes with as much 
warmth and sincerity of manner, looking individually in the face of every one 
and smiling, as if in almost every one they had recognized a personal acquaint- 
ance. Among the loungers were several parties of private soldiers, who stood 
aside and saluted their Majesties d la militaire ; the King in return taking his 
hat off, and keeping it off till he had passed them all.” 

The Victoria and Albert was expected to arrive at Ostend between 
three and four o’clock on Wednesday; but it was descried in the 
distance at half-past one, bearing right down for the place; and it came 
to an anchor off the quay precisely at two o’clock ; “ steering,” said an 
old sailor, “ right into the harbour as if she belonged to it.” The King 
and Queen of the Belgians immediately went on board; his Majesty 
affectionately embracing. his niece, and cordial salutations being ex- 
changed on all sides. Both the Queen and Prince looked remarkably 
well after their voyage. The travellers were conducted to a pavilion 
on the quay. Among the distinguished persons who were in attend- 
ance on the King to receive the Queen of England, were General Goblet, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Count d’Aerschoot, Grand Marshal of 
the Palace; M. Conway, Intendant of the Civil List ; the Burgomaster, 
M. Serruys; the Consuls of Great Britain and the United States; the 
Sheriffs, (Echevins,) the Town-Council, several General and other 
Officers of distinction, and a considerable number of elegantly dressed 
ladies. The royal personages entered a carriage, and the visiters were 
conveyed to their allotted residence; the people loudly greeting them 
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onthe way. The unexpected despatch of the steamer had prevented 
the completion of some preparations— ; 

“The troops which were to form the guard of honour at the place of her 
Majesty’s landing, and along the line of her route to the Palace, had scarcely 
time to take up their position when the yacht was safely moored alongside the 
quay. The carpet upon which her Majesty was to walk from the place of her 
feding to the royal pavilion, and thence to the royal carriage, was yet being 
nailed down, when her royal presence upon it sent the carpenters and tapis- 
siers to the right-about; and a couple of honest Belgians, who were most 
bravely in the act of nailing the royal standard of England and the Belgian 
colours to the pavilion itself, with great propriety desisted from that noisy pro- 
cess, and, ‘ hiding their diminished heads’ behind the bulkhead supporting the 
initial and shield of King Leopold, managed to support the royal ensigns with 
their hands, whilst the interesting ceremony of the Queen’s welcome was tak- 
ing place beneath them. Further on, the triumphal arch, which stood across 
the entranee of the first street from the port, and which was, doubtless, in- 
tended to turn out a very splendid affair, was yet undergoing the process of 
painting when her Majesty passed through it.” : 

The Queen and Prince having borne the voyage so well, it was de- 
termined that a banquet in the Hotel de Ville, fixed for that evening, 
should proceed; the King using that building for want of room in his 
own residence. The men who were finishing the decorations of the 
temporary portico had scarcely time to take their ladders away, when, 
a few minutes before eight o’clock, the roll of drums and a flourish of 
trumpets announced the approach of the party. The King and Queen 
of the Belgians, Queen Victoria, and Prince Albert, arrived in the first 
carriage, which was drawn by two handsome grays. The suite followed 
in four other carriages. The hotel was entered from the Place d’Armes 
by a hall, opening to the grand staircase— 

“ The hall and staircase were decorated with flowers, shrubs, aud exotics, 
among which were some fine orange and lemon trees, ina very elegant manner. 
The staircase was carpeted, but the rooom in which the dinner took place was 
without any carpet. It was lighted by three chandeliers of or-molu, with oil 
burners, and with numerous branches of wax candles at the sides and at either 
end. The table was laid for thirty-two persons. The service was of silver, 
rich, but without ostentation; the plates for the dessert being very splendid 
porcelain, ornamented with figures of rare birds and flowers. The whole was 
brilliant and in good taste. King Leopold sat in the middle seat opposite the 
windows ; on his right hand was Queen Victoria, next to her the Queen of the 
Belgians, and next to her Prince Albert; on the left hand of King Leopold 
was a lady who we believe was the Countess d’Aerschot, and next to her Lord 
Liverpool. The rest of the company were arranged according to their ranks. 
King Leopold was dressed in plain clothes, but wore the riband of the Garter, 
asdid Lord Aberdeen. Prince Albert fwas in plain clothes, and wore the 
riband and cross of the Bath. Several others of the company wore ribands; 
and most of them were in splendid uniforms, decorated with stars and orders. 
Queen Victoria, who looked remarkably well, was dressed in a white lace and 
muslin dress. She wore her hair in bands, ornamented with flowers and bound 
witha "soap oe of brilliants. Her Majesty had on a brilliant necklace, and 
across her shoulder the blue riband of the Garter. The Queen of the Belgians 
was in a pale blue silk dress, with a “stomacher of brilliants, and had on her 
head a dress-bonnet of white lace with feathers. The appearance of the whole 
party, from the brilliancy of uniforms and stars, was magnificent.” 

In the mean time, the town was illuminated— 

“ Whilst yet the Royal party were entering the hall, the illuminations which 
had been erected in the front of the building were in process of lighting ; and 
the whole scene, the bustle and noise below, the glare of light above, had a 
most striking effect. These illuminations consisted of pyramids of wood sup- 
porting transparent lamps at each window, (eighteen in number,) and similar 
pyramids supported on poles, and lighted with grease-pots, a few put in ad- 
vance. The whole of the outline of the building, moreover, to the top of the 
roof, was marked out with the latter style of illumination. The illumination 
throughout the town was a very pss. one; and, particularly in the square 
and wide streets, was of an imposing character. The British Consul, as might 
be expected, eclipsed all others in the extent and elegance of the design ; ex- 
hibiting the words ‘ Victoria’ and ‘ Albert,’ in large and handsome coloured 
lamps, on either side of a transparency of the royal arms.” 

After the banquet, about ten o’clock, the party returned to their re- 
sidences. 

On Thursday morning, Prince Albert took the King to visit the royal 
yacht. By some awkward steering, the Belgian boat in which they 
were ran foul of another vessel; but no injury was done. The King 
and Prince then reviewed some Light Artillery and Infantry at a sta- 
tion to the east of the town. During the day, the Prince and Princess 
Hohenlohe arrived. The Princess would have knelt to Queen Vic- 
toria; but her Majesty prevented her with an embrace. There was 
another banquet in tlie Hotel de Ville; and after that the party went to 
the opera, 


This is the understood arrangement of the Royal strangers’ time,— 
passing each night at Ostend: on Friday, to visit Bruges; on Saturday, 
Ghent ; on Sunday, to remain at Ostend; on Monday, to visit Brussels ; 
on Tuesday, Antwerp; on Wednesday, to depart for England. 


The Metropolis. 


A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch 
of business. The Clerk of the Court having read the list of applica- 
tions for freedoms, fifty-one of which were made upon the part of 
inhabitants of the ward of Bread Street, in which ward there is a 
contest for the gown vacant by the resignation of Mr. Lainson, Mr. 
Anderton said, it was not his intention to utter a word against any of 
the applicants for the freedom; but if one thing more strongly than 
another exhibited the necessity for reform in the Corporation, it was the 
list of names of individuals who thus applied to become voters at the 
ensuing election of Alderman, The object evidently was to influence 
the election. The motion to admit the applicants was sharply opposed 
by Mr. Harrison and others, but eventually carried by a large majority. 
A report relating to the office of Chamberlain, which has been so long 
before the Court, was agreed to, and referred back for execution ; and 
the deed was ordered to be prepared and submitted to the Chamberlain. 
A report, recommending sundry alterations at the Sessions-house, in 
order to afford increased convenience to the public, at the estimated 
expense of 470/., was adopted, and ordered to be executed. Upon the 
motion of Mr. Anderton, it was agreed that the freemen and the widows 
of freemen of the City, petitioners to the Court, should not be charged 
With the payment of any fees in respeet of such petitions. The other 
business was not of general interest. - 

It is expected that there will be a hard struggle at the election of | 





an Alderman for Bread Street Ward. Four candidates started—Mr. 
Hughes Hughes, the former Member for Oxford; Mr. Richard Lea 
Wilson, a member of the Common Council; Mr. Benjamin Lawrence, 
a solicitor; and Mr. Sheriff Pilcher. Mr. Pilcher has, however, re- 
tired. 

St. Matthew’s Day, Thursday next, is an important day in the year 
for Christ’s Hospital, and observed with peculiar ceremonies. The 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Governors of the several Royal Hospitals, 
will attend Divine service at Christ Church, Newgate Street; when a 
sermon will be preached by the Reverend Nathaniel Keymer. They 
will then repair to the great hall in Christ’s Hospital, and orations on 
the benefits of the Royal Hospitals will be delivered by the four senior 
scholars, who proceed to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
one in Latin, by J. S. Benifold; in English, by A. S. Harrison; in 
Greek, by A. Chubb; and in French, by G. B. Pix. Several other 
odes and poems will also be recited,—namely, a Latin alcaic ode, on 
“ Scipio at Carthage,” by L. Dale; a Greek iambic translation of 
“ Satan’s Address to the Sun,” by E. T. Hudson; an English ode to 
the Queen, on “ Her Majesty and Prince Albert becoming Governors 
of Christ’s Hospital,” by G. Voigt; “ Latin hexameters on Thermo- 
pyle,” by G. J. Gill; Greek iambics on “ David mourning over Absa- 
lom,” by M. A. Leicester; an ode in Latin sapphics, by E. T. Scargill, 
on the “ Peace with China”; Latin elegiacs on the “ Death of the 
Duke of Sussex,” by W. F. Greenfield; and an English poem, by 
G. E. Evans, on the “ Progress of the Cross.” 

Some time ago, a memorial was presented to the Great Synagogue of 
the Jews in London, praying for a revision and curtailment of the Syna- 
gogue service; and by the casting-vote of the President, the Vestry 
resolved to receive the memorial and to submit it to the future Chief 
Rabbi. A highly respectable meeting of Jews has recently been held 
at Howard’s Assembly-rooms, in St. James’s Place; and a memorial to 
the Great Synagogue was adopted, expressing regret that the other had 
been received, and praying that the laws, customs, ceremonies, and rites 
of the race, which had stood the test of ages, might be preserved in- 
violate. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, Dennis Coakley, Thomas 
Hayes, and Francis Harrigan, were tried for riot and assault, Mr. 
George Ball, a Customhouse-officer, said, that on Sunday the 3d instant, 
he went with his wife to the Catholic burial-ground, to hear Father 
Mathew preach his farewell sermon. While there, he “inadvertently ” 
asked his wife to take the pledge; which she declined. Mrs. Ball after- 
wards said to those about her, that it was not necessary for respectable 
women to take the pledge; on which there was a cry of “ Down with 
them!” “ Murder him!” and they were both violently assaulted. Mr. 
Ball was kicked, but was not much hurt. Police-constable Nicholas 
said that several hundreds were engaged in the assault, which was 
ferocious. AJ] the prisoners were declared to be active in the attack ; 
but the only blow brought home to any of them was one dealt by. Hayes 
toa Policeman. He was convicted, and sentenced to six weeks’ impri- 
sonment; the others were acquitted. 

One of the frequent conflicts of our laws with sense took place at the 
Surrey Sessions on Wednesday. Three little boys, eight and nine years 
of age, were convicted ofstealing some toys. The Chairman stated that 
all the prisoners had within two years been in every prison in the Me- 
tropolis ; neither whipping nor any other punishment seemed to have 
the least effect upon them; they were the associates of the most aban- 
doned characters; they could neither read nor write, nor did they 
possess the slightest idea of God or of religion. Having thus described. 
the education which the little children had just received, Mr. Puckle 
said that the sentence he was about to pass might seem harsh, but. it was 
such as the nature and justice of the case demanded: he sentenced them 
to ‘* seven years’ transportation beyond the seas”; and it is stated that 
the sentence will most probably have the effect of sending them to the 
Reformatory at Parkhurst. [Now here is a confusion of ideas suggested 
to the worthy Magistrate by the assumptions of existing law: the 
children have been taught vice by our present prison system ; having 
learned well, one of the body of Judges, whose business it is to cause 
that education to be administered, is shocked that the pupils are “ old in 
depravity”: being vicious, “ justice” (!) requires that the little children 
should be sent for seven years to a convict settlement: but they won’t 
be sent—they will go to Parkhurst, that people may try to make them 
unlearn their two-years’ prison education. Why not have sent them to 
Parkhurst at first, or to some still better place? ] 

At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, William Tune, the commander 
of the City of Boulogne steamer, was brought before the Lord Mayor to 
answer the complaint of the New Commercial Steam-packet Company. 
It was stated by the plaintiffs’ counsel, that on the 6th instant, six pack- 
ages, each containing gold, checks on bankers, bank-notes, and bills of 
exchange, which had been previously booked at the Company’s office 
in Boulogne, and paid for, were delivered to Mr. Tune on board the 
steamer at the port; but when he came to London, he only delivered 
one package. He made a statement to the Company’s solicitor, in 
which he admitted the receipt of the six packages, and related all-that 
happened within his knowledge— 

He put the whole six into a drawer underneath his bed in his own cabin, and 
went upon deck, having locked the cabin-boor and put the key in his pocket. 
He remained on deck until the vessel reached Margate Roads, on the anchor 
was dropped until the day broke; after the anchor was dropped, he retired to 
his cabin, and went to bed, but did not lock himself in; and having lain about 
two hours, he was called by the second mate, got up, and pueceadel to London. 
After a portion of the passengers had landed, he went down with the London 
agent into the cabin to get the packages; but on going to the drawer in which 
he had deposited them, he found only one of them there. He gave an imme- 
diate alaria, and caused the vessel and the peas to be searched; and the 
other passengers, who had proceeded to the Customhouse with their luggage, 
beer a ve subjected to examination ; but no trace of the missing packages could 

ound. 

Mr. Tune was remanded for further inquiry to be made; Alder- 
man Gibbs, expressing his willingness to take bail of two respectable 
sureties under penalties of 500/. each. 

At Queen Square Police-office, on Tuesday, Thomas Jenkins alias 
Brummey, who is now said to be a well-known member of the “ swell 
mob,” was reéxamined on a charge of being concerned in the robbery 





at the late Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci’s house, in Belgrave Square. 
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Catherine Williams, the cook, swore that he was the man who called 
on Howse, the steward, on the day before the robbery; and she thought 
that he was one of two men who carried away the plate-chest. Jenkins 
was again remanded till Tuesday next; when other charges of felony 
will be preferred against him, and among them the robbing of a public- 
house. 

A new method of extorting money was exposed in a case at Bow 
Street Police-office, on Saturday. William Hall, a resident of New- 
castle, staying for a time in London, went into a shop in Wych Street, 
on Friday afternoon, to buy a book exposed in the window, which bore 
the titlepage of a very indecent publication, though it is said to be a 
different work. After examining it, Mr. Hall agreed to pay 15s. for it, 
and gave the shopman a 5/. note. The man said that he must go 
to get change; presently two other men, William Jones and William 
Thomas, entered the shop; and Jones gave Mr. Hall a sovereign 
wrapped up in paper, saying that that was the full change. Mr. Hall 
insisted on having 4/. 5s.; on which Jones threatened to give him in 
custody for having such a book in his possession. Jones went to the 
Station-house, and said that he wanted a Policeman to arrest a man 
for offering an indecent book for sale; but he went away without 
staying for an answer. Mr. Hall then came to the Station-house, 
and a Policeman accompanied him to the shop. When they entered, 
Thomas gave Mr. Hall into custody. The Policeman, however, 
detained the two men; and on Saturday they were placed before Mr. 
Twyford. Jones said that the man who was not in custody was 
the person who committed the offence, of which he knew nothing. 
Thomas declared that he was only a lodger in the house, and knew 
nothing of the case. The prisoners were remanded, to give time for 
apprehending the shopman; with the understanding that they would 
ultimately be committed for trial. 


Arrangements have been made by the proper authorities for cleaning 
the whole of the principal thoroughfares in the City with the street- 
sweeping machines. 

. ae Morning Chronicle mentions an ominous employment of the 
olce— 

“ Under an order recently issued by the Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Police, a number of the officers of each division have been actively engaged in 
collecting information and making out a return of all new houses completed 
since the years 1830, in which year the Police force was established ; all new 
houses commenced but not finished ; all new churches, new chapels, new 
schools, and other public buildings; all new streets and squares formed since 
that period, with their names and the name of the neighbourhood. What the 
a the Commissioners in requiring those returns can be, has not trans- 
pired,” 





The YProbinces. 


Doncaster Races commenced on Monday; but the racing on that day 
was of little interest, and the attendance was bad. The most notable 
point was a mischance in the first race,—a match, in which Lord Eglin- 
ton’s mare Blue Bonnet, the winner of the St. Leger last year, bolted ; 
throwing Lye, the jockey, over her head,—and leaving Mr. Payne’s 
filly Mania to canter over the ground. The Queen’s Plate of 100 
guineas was won by Mr. D. Cook's Trueboy, ridden by Lye. Ten 
horses started for the Champagne Stakes of 50 sovereigns each; which 
were won by Mr. Williamson’s Curé, ridden by Heseltine. 

The interest on Tuesday, when the attendance was rather better, was 
absorbed in the race for the Great St. Leger; and as to the other 
races, suffice it to say that the Cleveland Handicap was won by Lord 
Chesterfield’s Knight of the Whistle; the Selling Stakes, by Mr. 
Gully’s Era; the Corporation Plate, by Sir C. Monck’s Flagsman. 
Neither of the favourites, Cotherstone and Prizefighter, won the chief 
Trace— 

“ Betting : after several fluctuations the odds closed finally as follows—6 to 4 
on Cotherstone; 6 to 1 against Prizefighter (taken); 6 to 1 against Lucetta 
colt (taken); 100 to 7 against Nutwith (taken); 100 to 6 against Mania; 
20 to 1 against Aristides ; 25 to 1 against Dumpling; 40 to 1 against Trueboy. 

“At the third attempt a very good start was accomplished; Prize- 
fighter quitting the crowd in a few strides, and taking up the running at a 
steady pace; Reviewer following in his wake, Nutwith third, Cotherstone, 
Lucetta, and Trueboy next, and the others in good places. The speed 
increased up the hill, and with it Prizefighter’s lead; but the order of 
running continued almost as it commenced to the mile-post; where the Lucetta 
colt was observed to move up, his position in the race on passing the T. Y. C. 
being next to Reviewer. This horse, however, was already in difficulty, and 
before he reached the turn had fallen back to the ruck. Lucetta colt tired im- 
mediately after, and ere he was round was passed by nearly every horse in the 
race. Up to this time Prizefighter had a strong lead ; but it now gradually 
diminished, and at the bend, Nutwith, Cotherstone, Trueboy, and Aristides 
were lying close up. This lot ran in a body to the distance ; where a slight 
lead was taken by Cotherstone, Nutwith following him, Prizefighter next, out- 
side of the latter, and Trueboy and Aristides at their quarters. At this point 
Aristides made an attempt for the lead, and fairly reached the leading horse, 
but died away in two or three strides, and left the three to finish the race. At 
the stand, Cotherstone’s head was still in advance of Nutwith, Prizefighter 
lying at the latter's quarters; and in this way the race continued till withio a 
dozen yards of the chair, when Marson made one grand effort, and landed his 
horse first by a head; Cotherstone beating Prizefighter for the second prize by 
aneck. So fine a race with three, we may venture to say, has never been seen 
at Doncaster. Trueboy ran in a capital place throughout; Mania was a bad 
fifth, and Aristides sixth; the others were tailed off. The race was timed at 
three minutes and twenty seconds. Value of the stakes, subject to the usual 
deductions, 3,100/.” 

The principal race of Thursday, the Yorkshire Handicap, though 
tisually considered second in importance to the St. Leger, attracted a 
much larger “field” of racers. Before that, however, a match for 200 
sovereigns was won by Lord Chesterfield’s Joan of Arc; the Foal 
Stakes, of 100 sovereigns each, (nine subscribers,). by Lord Eglintoun’s 
Aristides ; and the Municipal Stakes of 300 sovereigns each, (seven 
subscribers,) by Lord Glasgow's Velocipede. Sixteen horses raced for 


the Great Yorkshire Handicap, of 25 sovereigns each, (seventy-five 
subscribers,) with 200/. added. The starting was arranged in a new 
method, to avoid false starts— 

“The jockies, sixteen in number, after weighing for the race, were called be- 
fore the Steward, Lord Eglintoun, and informed by his Lordship, that in conse- 
quence of the unsatisfactory manner in which some of the starts at Doncaster 


and elsewhere had been conducted, dp Jad deputed Lord George Bentinck to 


start them; and that the law would be rigidly enforced against all who at- 
tempted to take an unfair advantage, or otherwise break the rule for their 
guidance. Shortly after the bell rung for saddling, and a few minutes before 
five the horses were at the St. Leger starting-post ; Pompey alone, out of the 
sixteen, requiring the personal attendance of his trainer. Instead of walking 
them back a few yards and then giving the word, as was the case for the St. 
Leger, they were paraded in close order up the course to the end of the Grand 
Stand, walked back in close array, not to the post, but with a wide sweep to 
the extreme end of the space below the Steward’s stand, and then, whee ing 
round in a straight line to the post, started without a failure, the Silkworm 
filly alone having lost ground in getting off. The instinctive, lamb-like gen- 
tleness of horses and jockies in this neal preliminary afforded a con- 
vincing proof, that to effect a good start at the first attempt merely requires 
proper rules, and a person of sufficient weight to enforce them.” 

Lord Eglintoun’s Pompey, ridden by Noble, won the stakes; Mr, 
Forth’s Venus, ridden by Riley, as second, received 100/.; the third 
horse saved the stake— 

“ Betting: 5 to 1 againat the Conqueror (taken); 6 to ] against Semiseria; 
6 to 1 against Lothario; 7 to 1 against Pompey ; 9 to 1 against Venus; 13 to 
1 against Portrait; 15 to 1 against Eboracum; 100 to 6 against Scalteen; 
20 to l against Silkworm filly; 20 to 1 against Billingham Lass; 25 tol 
against Priscilla Tomboy. 

“‘ The start, as we have mentioned above, was admirably managed, all get- 
ting off favourably, except the Silkworm filly, which hung back at the moment 
the signal was given, and must have lost three or four lengths. The running 
was made at a good pace by Semiseria, Jack second, attended by the Con-~ 
queror, Venus, Priscilla Tomboy, and Lothario; the others, saving Portrait, 
who was last, following in compact order. The only chance that occurred in 
the first mile was an increase in the space between Semiscria and her second, 
and an improvement in the positions held by Lothario and Portrait. At the 
Red House, Jack was beaten, and coming against the Conqueror in falling 
back, the latter turned jady, and shut up. The race with the others went on 
to the last turn, where Pompey, (leading,) Venus, Lothario, and Priscilla 
Tomboy, passed Semiseria, but all so near together that no one could have 
picked out a winner. Priscilla Tomboy had the worst of it at the stand, but 
with the other three the struggle was maintained to the close; Pompey win- 
ning the best handicap of the season by a head, Venus beating Lothario for the 
second money by a neck, and Priscilla Tomboy finishing a most excellent 
fourth. Semiseria, Eboracum, Portrait, and the Silkworm filly were next, but 
all beaten off.” 

On Thursday, Mr. Bowes’s Cotherstone won the Three-year-old 
Stakes ; but the only race of real interest was that for the Cup, which 
was won by Mr. H. Wormald’s Alice Hawthorn, ridden by Heseltine, 
teating the second horse, Mr. Johnstone’s Charles the Twelfth, by 
about twenty lengths. There were ten horses in the race, including 
Gorhambury, who looked out of condition. 

Yesterday, the Park-hill Stakes were won by Colonel Cradock’s 
Peggy; the Scarborough Stakes, by Mr. Jaques’s Semiseria; the Town 
Plate, by Alice Hawthorn. 





The first of Mr. Cobden’s meetings in the agricultural districts since 
the harvest was held at Oxford, on Tuesday. A requisition for a 
county meeting, signed by Lord Camoys and Mr. Langston, the Liberal 
Member for the town, and others, had been presented to the High 
Sheriff; who convened the meeting accordingly, to be held in the 
County-hall. Both parties endeavoured to get up as much excitement 
as possible beforehand ; but neither had very eminent success. As the 
day was market-day, however, the attendance was numerous. In 
the absence of the High Sheriff, Mr. Cooper, the Under-Sheriff was 
appointed to the chair. The hall, which is considered to hold about 
1,500 persons was quite full. Among those who appeared on the plat- 
form were—Lord Camoys, Lord Norreys, M.P., Mr. Harcourt, M.P., 
Mr. Henley, M.P., and Mr. Langston, M.P. When Mr. Cobden rose 
to address the meeting, Mr. Henley asked the Under-Sheriff whether 
the meeting, being a county meeting, could be addressed by persons 
who were not freeholders? The Chairman said, it appeared to him, 
that the understanding of the High Sheriff was, that the meeting was 
called for the purpose of receiving Mr. Cobden, and hearing some com- 
munication which he intended to make to the freeholders of Oxford: 
that being the case, he certainly thought Mr. Cobdeu had a right to 
speak; but, in his opinion, no otker person, not being a freeholder, 
could properly address them. [Mr. Bright, however, was unchallenged 
when he spoke.] Mr. Cobden began his address by defining the sub- 
ject of discussion— 

“We have met today to discuss the effect of the Corn-law on the tenant- 
farmer and farm-labourer. We have not met to consider the law as it affects 
the landlord and landowner : we are not here to consider whether they benefit 
by it ; for, if necessary, I will at once concede that they do. ( 4 laugh.) Nei- 
ther have we met to consider it as it affects the interest of the titheowner in 
raising the price of his corn; for, if necessary, I will also concede that it does 
that. Nor are we met to consider it as it affects land-valuers and land- agents, 
who are interested in the frequent changes of tenants; nor as it affects the 
legal gentlemen who are the agents of great landlords: all these 1 know it 
affects beneficially. But what we are met to consider is, how it affects the farmers 
who employ their capital and their talent in cultivating the land, and who can 
have no interest in raising the price of bread; and also how it affects the inte- 
rests of the farm-labourers, who, getting wages for their labour, can have no 
interest in raising the prices of those necessaries of life which they and their 
families consume in such large proportions. Now, as I see before me so large 
a proportion of bona fide farmers—(A cry of “ No, no!”)—but I say, Yes, 
yes! for where did those men below borrow their blushing faces and their sun~ 
burnt brows but in the corn-field? (A cheer.) As I see before me so large a 
— of bona fide farmers, I wish to put myself perfectly straight with them. 

on’t you suppose that I come here to deprive you of protection. I come here 
to show you that what you consider protection is no protection. I ask you to 
regard my arguments as if you were honest jurymen, setting aside prejudice, 
and acting perfectly impartially. Now, my first proposition is this, that if the 
Corn-law raises the price of corn, rents rise in proportion to price. Is not that, 
let me ask, the regular course? Does not the land-valuer always value you in 
according to the price of corn at the time you take a farm? Corn may be at 
one price, it may be at another, but is not this always the case? Well, then, 
if this be the case, my next proposition is, that the Corn-law has promised the 
farmer prices which it has never realized. - 1 say that it has cheated the farmers 
for twenty-seven years, and that it has led the farmers to expect prices which 
they have never obtained.” 

He went on to enumerate successive proofs of the inutility of the 
Corn-law in securing fixed prices to the farmer; which brought him to 
the change of Ministry in 1841— 

“The Whigs said to themselves, ‘ What are we to go to the country with? 





Shall we goas farmers’ friends and promise protection? Why,’ said they, ‘they 
have been so often imposed on they will never listen to that. Well, theo,’ said 
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they, ‘ we'll try what the towns will do for us, and propose a litte free trade. 
Bat what said the other party? Why, they got together in London, and Sir 
Edward Knatchbull and the rest of them thought that they had taken tae 

uge of the farmers’ feeling—‘ So,’ said they, ‘only promise them enough and 
they'll follow us.’ Parliament was dissolved. The farmers’ friends came down 
to the hustings ; and the sillier a man was—the greater the promises he made— 
so-much the more did you farmers throw up your caps at him. (A Juugh.) 
Yes, there’s not a farmer here who won’t confess it: he’ll hang down his head 
like that man there, but he'll confess it nevertheless. (More laughter.) Well, 
I heard your ‘friends’ propose their last corn-law. Sir Robert Peel brought 
it forward ; and he said he would give you, as far as legislation could secure it, a 
price ranging from 54s. to 58s. per quarter for your corn. [Here an adjourn- 
ment to the open air was moved and carried, against the wish of the Chairman 
and Mr. Cobden, by those who suffered from the pressure of the crowd. The 
meeting removed to the cattle-market ; and Mr. Cobden took up the thread of 
his discourse.] Sir Robert Peel promised a price of from 54s. to 58s. Well, 
in less than twelve months after he made that promise, what were the prices of 
wheat? From 46s. to 47s. a quarter—10s. less than had been promised the 
farmers only twelve months before! He declared, therefore, that those legis- 
lative acts had never realized to the farmers what they had promised.” 

Mr. Cobden went on in his usual way, discu:sing the Corn question in 
its bearings between the grower and the consumer, with a view to show 
that the manufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire were the consumers 
of the corn of Oxfordshire and other agricultural counties, and that if 
those manufacturers were ruined the farmers must suffer in proportion. 

Lord Camoys spoke next. He declared that the League did infinitely 
less to endanger the Corn-laws than “the farmers’ friends”; avowed 
that every debate in the House of Lords had rendered him a more 
determined friend to a fixed duty; and moved this resolution; which 
was seconded by Mr. Langston— 

“Resolved, that the agricultural interest being the paramount interest in 
this country, to depress that interest would be injurious to the entire com- 
munity ; that suddenly to adopt free trade in corn, might produce that effect ; 
and that, therefore, it is the opinion of this meeting, that a moderate fixed duty 
upon the a ap of foreign corn is the one best adapted to the present 
position of the agricultural interests and to the welfare of the community.” 

Mr. Bright delivered a rather discursive speech, wandering to attacks 
on the Ministers and the Income-tax. Lord Norreys supported the 
Corn-law ; denying that it was the cause of manufacturing distress, 
which he attributed to over-production. Mr. Henley followed on the 
same side. Mr, Cobden having briefly replied, an amendment in favour 
of Free Trade was moved and seconded, and carried by an overwhelming 
majority; about five persons supporting the fixed-duty resolution. 
Thanks having been voted to the Chairman, the meeting separated 
at seven o'clock, having lasted for five hours, 


It is now understood that there will be no immediate vacancy for 
Sheffield, and that both Mr. Ward and Mr. Parker will retain their 
seats.— Hull Rockingham. 

Dr. Bowring paid his annual visit to his constituents at Bolton on the 
7th, and delivered an address on the topics of the past session. In the 
course of some questioning to which he was subjected, he said he had 
promised that if no other Member undertook the duty he would bring 
the grievances and oppressions of the Weish people before Parliament. 
The meeting unanimously adopted a vote of thanks to Dr. Bowring, 
= a request that he would resume his duties as the representative of 

ton. 

The attempt to get up a town meeting in Birmingham on the subject 
of distress seems likely to come to nothing— 

“On Monday,” says the Morning Chronicle, “a deputation waited on the 
Mayor of Birmingham, with the requisition requesting him to call a public 
meeting to petition the Queen to dismiss her present Ministers. ‘The requisi- 
tion was signed by nearly one thousand merchants, manufacturers, and shop- 
keepers of the town. There was not the name of a working man attached to 
it. The Mayor, however, declined calling the meeting ; observing, that although 
he might not act in accordance with the wishes of many most respectable in- 
dividuals in the town, he had made up his mind not to call the meeting.” 

Father Mathew has paid a visit to Birmingham. He arrived late on 
Saturday night. On Sunday morning he celebrated mass at the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, St. Chad’s; and then breakfasted at the Bishop’s 
Palace. At eleven o'clock he assisted at high mass; and the Honour- 
able and Reverend George Spencer, the brother of Earl Spencer, came 
over to preach on the occasion. Father Mathew preached in the even- 
ing. Next morning he was entertained at a public breakfast, the 
Mayor presiding ; and then, accompanied by Mr. Spencer, Mr. Sturge, 
and other gentlemen, he proceeded to Smithfield; where he adminis- 
tered the pledge to between one and two thousand persons, In the 
evening there was a tea-party at the Market Hall; the Mayor again 
occupying the chair. After a repetition of such proceedings, he de- 
parted on Wednesday ; having administered the pledge to 3,000 persons. 

A meeting was held in Liverpool Amphitheatre, on Tuesday, to re- 
ceive Mr. Daniel O'Connell junior, and a deputation from Dublin, on 
the subject of Repeal. More than 3,000 persons were present, mostly 
Irish labourers, porters, lumpers, and the like. In the midst of the pro- 
ceedings, some ship-carpenters, who have a feud with the Irish, showed 
signs of opposition; and a serious riot ensued, which a strong Police 
force was called in to quell. Thesum of 41/. was handed to the de- 
putation, as rent collected in Liverpool. 


The discontent of the sailors at Liverpool, which caused some rioting 
a short time ago, is likely to be removed. A crowded meeting of sailors 
was held in the Queen’s Theatre last week; several masters of ships 
and other gentlemen taking part in the proceedings. A letter was read 
m the Mayor, stating that the Council had considered a petition 
from the sailors, and they thought that they could not interfere to 
oblige the agents to take lower fees on finding places for the men— 
, “But a member of the Council declared his intention of bringing the sub- 
Ject of a Seamen’s Home before the Council, with regulations for bettering the 
condition of the seaman, and in particular for aiding in the preservation of his 
arnings for his benefit, under his own order and disposal. And the same 
member strongly recommended that every seaman, on returning home from a 
Voyage, should obtain a written character from the shipmaster, which, it was 
ight, would go a long way in securing future employment.” 
_ Among the resolutions passed, the principal one touched upon a 
similar measure— 
“ That this meeting recommends, as a remedy, the immediate establishment 
of a general registry-office convenient to the docka, where masters and seamen 





may resort, and where a register of seamen’s names, places of abode, rates, 
character, &c., shall be kept at all times open for inspection between nine and 
six o’clock: and to defray the expenses of such establishment, the charge for 
each seaman for enrolling his name, &c. upon his arrival in port, shall be six- 
pence, including all expenses ; and sixpence to the shipowner or merchant per 
man ; the whole subject to the control of a committee of merchants and gen- 
tl@nen of the port of Liverpool.” 
A Committee was appointed to carry out the object of the meeting. 


Incendiarism begins to show iteelf as a popular form of crime in 
South Wales. Mr. William Chambers, a Magistrate of Llanelly, whose 
tact in directing the military has made him formidable to the Rebecca 
rioters, and who was instrumental in causing the apprehension of thase 
who attacked Pontardulais gate, has been the object of repeated incen- 
diary attacks. The three last were but too successful— 

“ Mr. Chambers,” says the correspondent of the Times, “ owns and culti- 
vates a farm, called Tynywern, about seven miles from Llanelly, on the Ponty- 
berrem road. On Sunday morning between one and two o'clock, the barns 
and outbuildings of this farm were set fire to, together with the hay and corn 
stacks, all of which were completely consumed, and about 300/. worth of 
property destroyed. One of the farm-boys was awakened, and on looking out, 
saw the outbuildings on fire, and about fifteen men disguised leaving them. 
The same men were then seen to go across the country to another farm occu- 
pied by Mr. W. Chambers, called Maensant ; and there they set fire to the corn 
and hay stacks. ‘Three stacks of corn and one of hay, worth about 150d, 
were entirely consumed. On Sunday night, the house itself was set on fire, 
and destroyed.” : 

The rioters have also added deliberate murder to their misdeeds— 

“ Oa the road from Llanelly to Pontardulais, and within five hundred yards 
of the latter place, is a turnpike-gate called Hendy gate. This was kept by an 
old woman upwards of seventy years of age; who has received frequent‘notices that 
if she did not leave the gate, her house should be burnt down. About three 
o’clock on Sunday morning, a party of ruffians set fire to the thatch of the toll- 
house. The old woman on being awakened ran into the road, and to a neigh- 
bouring cottage within twenty yards of the toll-house, shouting to the people 
who lived in it, ‘ for God’s sake to come out and help her to put out the fire ; 
there was not much.’ The occupier of this cottage, a stout able man, whom I 
saw last night, told me that he was afraid to go out, and begged the old woman to 
come into his cottage ; which she refused, and went back to try and save some 
of her furniture. 1t appears her exclamation had been overheard, for the vil- 
lains returned and set fire to the thatch again. The old woman then ran 
across the road, and, as I am informed, shouted out, ‘ She knew them’; when 
the brutes fired at her, and shot her dead. She staggered as far as their neigh- 
— cottage door, and there sank down dead, in the arms of the cottager’s 
wife.” 

An inquest was held on the body; and, after hearing ample evidence 
of the facts, including medical evidence as to the fatal nature of wounds 
in the chest produced by the shots, the Jury returned the following most 
extraordinary verdict— 

“That the deceased died from the effusion of blood into the chest, which 
occasioned suffocation ; but from what cause, is to this jury unknown.” 

At Llandilo, on Saturday, considerable excitement existed in con- 
sequence of the apprehension and subsequent examination of a respect- 
able farmer, William Davies, on suspicion of having been concerned in 
setting fire to some wheat-mows, the property of Lord Dynevor. The 
examination lasted till a late hour; but eventually Davies was liberated, 
he having proved an alibi. The person who gave the information was 
supposed to have done so merely for the sake of the reward, and he 
very narrowly escaped with his life under protection of the Dragoons. 

Three of the rioters who had been seized at Pontardulais, including 
John Hughes, who personated ‘‘ Rebecca,” were examined at Swansea 
on Saturday and Monday, and again remanded. They were committed 
for trial on Wednesday. 

The turnpike-roads of Cardiganshire are under the management of 
two sets of trustees, and the two trusts are designated by the names of 
“the upper” and “ the lower” trust. On Tuesday, the trustees of the 
lower trust held a meeting at Cardigan, for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of reducing the tolls, and of removing some of the toll-bars. 
A number of important reductions were agreed to; the chief being a toll 
of 2d. on carts, and of ld. on lime, instead of 4d., and the abo- 
lition of the toll at every third time of passing, one toll freeing for the 
whole day. 

The strike of copper-men around S:rinsea seems to be at an end. 
Last week all the men belonging to the l{aford Works agreed to resume 
their work at the reduced rate of wages (124 per cent) proposed by 
their employers, Messrs. Vivian; and at other works the people have 
resumed their usual occupations at the reduced rate. 


A Court-martial was held at Chatham Barracks on the 6th instant, 
to try Lieutenant J. Piper, of the Twenty-sixth Cameronian Regiment, 
The charges against him were various acts of drunkenness and insub- 
ordination on board the John Wicliffe, during the recent voyage home 
from India, and at Chatham; and also the obtaining from the Paymaster 
of the Invalid Dépét 40/. on the false pretence that it was for the use 
of the Regiment. One of the most outrageous acts alleged occurred on 
the 30th June last, on board ship; when he threatened the sentry with a 
drawn sword, and menaced his superior officers with the weapon; 
being with some difficulty and violence secured. Evidence having 
been adduced in support of the charges, Mr. George Acworth, a soli- 
citor of Rochester, read the prisoner’s defence; which pleaded aberra- 
tion of intellect as the real cause of the irregularities, and prayed for 
leniency in consideration of the defendant’s aged father, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Piper, who had served his country for forty-one years. The 
result of the inquiry was, as usual, kept secret until the proceedings 
should have been forwarded to the Horse Guards, 


IRELAND. 

The Duédlin Evening Mail makes this bold assertion— 

“ We can state upon the best possible authority, that very early in the next 
session there will be a Committee of the House of Lords granted for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the mode and manner in which the Poor-law works in 
this country; and this with a view to the reform or modification of the sys- 
tem, or should such course appear desirable, to entire reorganization.” 

[It ought to have been done last session: why was it not?] 





The Marquis of Londonderry, reputed one of the best landlords ia 
the province of Ulster, entertained a large party of his. principal 
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tenants, at Mount Stewart, on the 7th; when he formally declared him- 
self in favour of “ the maintenance of the ‘ tenant right’”— 

“T trust there is power in the Irish tenantry to accomplish gradually the 
agricultural improvements which are essential to their own very existence, 
and to the maintenance of the income of their landlords; and I am quite sure 
that the best mode of calling that power into action is for the landlords to 
give that confidence of possession to them, and their families after them, which 
they have ever felt, and I trust ever will feel, on my estate. I do not dispute, 
with those gentlemen who have eagerly embraced the amelioration of our sys- 
tem, that almost all the misery and want of Ireland arise from a want of con- 
fidence in their holdings of situations. But while I can look or see no chance 
of benefit from any legislation upon the subject, I feel persuaded all landlords 
will best consult their own interests by securing to the tenantry, without legis- 
lation, that peace of mind and confidence which sweeten toil, and stimulate 
the desire to improve their condition.” 

Some remarks made by Mr. Naper at the annual dinner of the Kells 
Agricultural Society, on the 7th instant, show the growth of a feeling 
that important changes must soon be made in Ireland. The Marquis 
of Headfort presided, and several leading gentry and farmers were pre- 
sent. Mr. Naper is one of the most extensive landlords in Meath— 

“ The time is come,” said he, “when some change must take place. The 
people must procure their rights—he meant employment, and remuneration for 
their labour. (Hear, hear!”) If the landlords of Ireland, or their fathers, 


had been too lavish upon luxuries and superfluities, the time is now come when | 


the landlords of Ireland—ay, and of England and Scotland—ought to take the 
matter into consideration. He was sure many of them would cut off a portion 


Let them attend to the matter in good time. The people are now 


the people. 
lace—for God's sake, 


temperate, and fitted for industry. A change is taking p 


of the company.) 


Mr. O’Connell has held another monster meeting, the first since the | 


Queen’s Speech, at Loughrea, in Galway. He slept on Saturday night 
at Ballinasloe, fifteen miles from the rendezvous; and next morning he 





soon get tired of the Repeal agitation: but he was grossly mistaken. How 
had 


a 


many hundred th bled that day. The meeting of that da 
was one of the most magnificent and numerous he had seen. It made his 
heart throb with delight, and he exclaimed to himself, “ This is an answer 
to the Queen’s Speech.” He had lately read an article in the Times news- 
»aper, which said, “ Does not Mr. O'Connell know that of the large multitudes 

e calls to attend him, there are few that would not shrink from actual danger?” 
He could tell the Times newspaper, that the reason why he called large meet- 
ings was, that the people might not be tempted, not to shrink from but to dare 
danger. He called those meetings to revive hope—hope that stood between the 
people and despair, and the want of which soon drives them on hostile bayonets, 
So far from shrinking from danger, did not hundreds call out to him, “Sir, 
when will you let us at them?” (Much cheering.) ‘These mighty meetings 
were the safety-valve through which the boiling courage of the people evapo- 
rated. 

He explained that he was preparing his Parliament to be ready for 
use in case of accidents— 

He was making arrangements to have his Parliamentary scale complete and 
ready against accidents; for who could calculate how soon they might have 
their Parliameat? Let England be involved in any awkward dilemma with 
one of the states of Europe—let any other country on the face of the earth 
attack her, and in twenty-four hours they would have their own Parliament, 
Ireland had his plan before it, and he was going on with it. He hoped that 
every town mentioned in his scheme would furnish two persons to act as Re- 
peal Wardens, for the purpose of enumerating voters. When that was done, he 
would call his Protective Society of three hundred Irish gentlemer about him. 





of their superfluities if they thought they could thereby give employment to | More than one Member of Parliament had offered himself as a member of this 


was met three miles from Loughrea by a multitude who escorted him | 


into the town, with the usual display of bands and banners. Among 
the hundreds of horsemen, many had their wives mounted behind them. 
The place of meeting was the market-place outside the town. A heavy 
rain, which began to fall just as the assembly took up the ground, and 
continued throughout, rendered the numbers comparatively small and 
the speaking brief. Mr. Bodkin, M.P., took the chair. The first reso- 
lution, moved by Mr. M. J. Ffrench, was a declaration against the 
Speech from the Throne— 

“ That, while we recognize, as the only constitutional doctrine, that the 
Speech delivered by her Majesty at the close of the late session of Parliament is 
not to be considered as conveying her personal or individual sentiments, but is 
to be taken as being in every respect the speech of her Ministers, we deem it 
tight to condemn, in the most emphatic terms, the foul and false charges of 
disaffection put forward in that speech by a selfish and degraded Administra- 
tion; who, having got into power to serve an unworthy party, seck to continue 
that authority by exciting the anti-Irish passions of the English people against 
this oppressed nation ; a nation that does not yield to any portion of her Ma- 
— dominions in generous and unaffected loyalty to her person and her 
throne.’ 

Some further resolutions, against the Union and so forth, having been 
moved, Mr. O’Connell delivered a speech in the customary style; only, 
as he spoke from under an umbrella, and his listeners with no umbrella 
at all, his oration was more compressed than usual. He held out some 
tempting promises, of local reference— 

If they had the repeal of the Union, they would get rid of the incubus of the 
Church—each man would pay his parson as he paid his tailororlawyer. They 
would nit have to pay the ‘Trenches. (Groans.) He wished he had time to 
speak about their landlords. 1 
conscience in compelling his tenants to send their children to his schools to be 
taught the doctrines of a religion which their parents believed to be untrue. 
(Groans.) Lord Clonbrock was equally guilty of a violation of conscience 
in compelling his Roman Catholic labourers to work on holydays. 

His Parliament, he said, was speedily forthcoming— 

“ Believe me, my friends, that if you follow my advice, the day is not far 
distant when you shall have your Parliament restored in Ireland. I am work- 
ing the plan out. I have it in detail. I will have this protective society of 
three hundred sitting before Christmas, and I hope to be able to give you asa 
New Year’s gift a Parliament in College Green. (Cheers.) People of Ire- 
land, you deserve it. Brave, noble-minded people of Ireland, you deserve it. 
Faithful, religious, moral, temperate people of Ireland, you deserve to be a 
nation, and you shall be a nation. (Much cheering.) The Saxon stranger 
shall not rule you. Ireland shall belong to the Irish, and the Irish shall have 
Ireland.” (“ Hurrah !”) 

At the subsequent dinner in the evening four hundred persons sat 
down to table. Mr. O'Connell began his principal speech with an 
anecdote and some constitutional remarks on the Queen’s Speech— 

Yesterday, at Athlone, a worthy and honest Repealer, with a good deal of 
anxiety in his countenance, but a happy facility of Irish diction, asked him 
this question: “Shall I be afraid of the Queen’s Speech?” He replied at 
once, he saw no objection to his being afraid, if he were so timid as to be ter- 
rified by the ghost of a speech. (Laughter.) The Queen’s Speech was the 
speech of her Ministers. The people were not always so ready to make the 
distinction ; but it was his solemn duty to point it out to them to make them 
understand it. 

After effusing a good deal of loyalty towards the Queen, he went on 
to defy her Ministers— 

The Queen’s Speech was the last card Ministers had to play. The majestic 
movement for Repeal was in progress; and they came out six months ago, 
when the movement was 100 years younger—for, in a national cause, years 
count by minutes—with bullying the people of Ireland. They talked of civil 
war, Did the people crouch? (Cries of “No,no!”) It might be vain in 
him—for they made him proud—but he would ask, did the leader of the Irish 
people on that occasion conduct himself otherwise than as the leader of such a 

ople ought? (Cheers.) Let him not.be mistaken—he claimed no merit for 

imself. It was the people who inspired him—it was a knowledge of the sen- 
timents of a noble and majestic people; it was the knowledge that they might 
be slaughtered, but could not be intimidated. He hurled back a proud defiance 
on them in a voice of thunder. (Cheers, and “ So we will again!’’) 

He ridiculed the fruit of last session, the Arms Bill; with a practical 
hint— 

A friend wrote to him the other day to ask whether he should allow his arms 
to be branded ; and he replied that he did not like to advise in such a case, but 
that be intended to have his own branded, in order that they might serve as a 
fresh proof of the insolence and tyranny of the Saxon. (C! be 

More defiance— 

Peel supposed that the Irish were a changeable nation,-and that they would 





Lord Clancarty was guilty of a cruel violation of | 


Society already. He would proceed cautious!y and deliberately, with an eye 
to the breakers ahead, and with a full knowledge cf the shoal-water, steering 


let it not be too rapid nor too slow.” (Mr. Naper closed amidst the cheering | the bark of Irish liberty through every danger, tili it should reach in safety the 


port of Repeal. 


At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday, the rent 
for the week was declared to be 7351. 

At an adjourned meeting next day, Mr. Dillon, a gentleman from 
Philadelphia, handed in 500/.; and Mr. O'Connell handed in 399/. col- 
lected in Connaught. Mr. Steele stated that he had had a communication 
from a non-commissioned officer, in the Army complaining of oppres- 
sion; but Mr. O'Connell had given orders that no person should enter 
into any kind of political communication, public or private, with any 
portion or body of the Army. Mr. O'Connell confirmed that state- 
ment— 

They had been much calumniated in reference to the Army, whom it was 
said he wanted to seduce. He was accused of showing too much sympathy 
towards the corps of sergeants and non-commissioned officers: and he freely 
admitted, that if it were a crime to be conscious of and to admit their merits, 
and to say he considered that the discipline of the British Army mainly de- 
pended on them, and that it was the best-disciplined and bravest army in the 
world—if it were a crime to feel for the position of the soldier, and to have 
voted seven times in the House of Commons for the abolition of corporal 
punishment in the British Army and Navy—then did he plead guilty to the 
accusation. 

Another adjourned meeting was held on Wednesday, to vote an 
address to the British Empire, or Irish grievances. Mr. O'Connell 
prefaced the motion with some remarks— 

What were the Presbyterians of the North to expect from a British Parlia- 
ment, which treated them as unjustly as the Roman Catholics. They had 


| heard the twelve Judges of England praised: why, they met upon the Pres- 








byterians’ marriage question, and unanimously declared such marriages to be 
invalid. So unfounded a judgment was never pronounced at this side of a hot 
place. Nothing so utterly groundless, nonsensical, and destitute of principle, 
was ever thought of: they confounded a contract “thereafter to marry” with 
an actual marriage at the time, thus arriving at a happy exuberance of blunder, 
The Presbyterians of the North should look to this; and they would see that 
there was as great a readiness in England to treat their clergy with indignity 
and contempt as the Roman Catholics. There was no magic in the twelve 
Judges. They were not witches of a higher order than the Irish, to be able to 
discover hidden things by conjuration. They were as stupid a set of fellows as 
he ever saw. (Cheers and laughter.) 
This is the address— 
“TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE COUNTRIES SUBJECT TO THE BRITISH 


CROWN. 

“ Fellow Subjects—The People of Ireland would anxiously desire your sym- 
pathy and support. But long and painful experience has taught them not to 
expect either the one or the other. Confident, however, in their own exertions, 
they content themselves with laying before you a simple statement of some of 
the grievances under which their country labours; yet have no other hope, as 
far as you are concerned, than that of vindicating themselves in the eyes of all 
rational and just men among you, for the magnitude of the struggle they are 
now making in the cause of their country. 

“ There is no truth more undeniable than this—that England has inflicted 
more grievous calamities upon Ireland than any country on the face of the 
earth beside has done upon any other. In the history of mankind there is no- 
thing to be compared with the atrocity of the crimes which England has per- 
petrated on the Irish people; nor as yet has the spirit which created and ani- 
mated such crimes been much mitigated, if mitigated at all, from its original 
virulence. The consummation of such crimes, up to the close of the last cen- 
tury, is to be found in the atrocious manner in which the Legislative Union 
between both countries was effected. 

“ The a pretext under which that Union was offered to the Irish 
was, that the people of both countries should be identified into one; that the 
two countries should be amalgamated into one nation; that there should be no 
longer any difference of rights or privileges between the English and Irish, 
but, on the contrary, that the people of both countries should be placed upon 4 
footing of perfect equality in law, and in fact, without any unfavourable dis- 
tinction towards the one or undue preference towards the other. Such was 
proclaimed by the British Government to be the intent and meaning of the 
Act of Union; and such, in poini of common sense and of honesty, the Union, 
if fairly worked out, ought to be. n 

“ But the exact reverse is the case. The promises held cut by the English 
Government were shamelessly and totally violated. Every preéxisting evil 
was by means of the Union continued and aggravated, and no opportunity bas 
been omitted to inflict new and severer grievances upon this unhappy country. 

“ The manufactures, which before the Union flourished in many of our cities 
and towns, have been annihilated in most, and continued only in a few, and 
with diminished productiveness. The productive commerce of Ireland has been 
put down, and in its room there has been substituted the export of the prime 
necessaries of life, the produce of our fertile soil ; exported, however, not to bring 
any return to Ireland, but to be disposed of for the payment of the rents of 
absentee landlords, rents to be expended in foreign lands, and for the exclusive 
benefit of strangers. ici 

“ Another destructive branch of our remaining foreign comraerce consists 10 
the conveyance from our shores of our hardy population ;'who, having no em- 
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ployment at home in their own naturally fertile and teemingly fruitful soil, are 
compelled to seek a livelihood in foreign countries, and to enrich, by their pro- 
ductive labour, any country but their own. 

«“ The consequences are obvious: widely-spread pauperism has covered the 
land ; and the Commissioners of Poor-law Inquiry have authenticated the awful 
fact, that more than 2,385,000 of the people are, some for the entire, and others 
for at least a portion of the year, in a state of absolute destitution. 

“ Under the protection of the Irish Parliament, Ireland was the least taxed 
country in Europe ; whilst under the iron rule of the British Legislature it is 
an universally admitted fact that Ireland is, in proportion to her means, the 
most heavily-taxed country on the face of the globe. 

“ The agricultural interests of Ireland, also, bear comparatively greater bur- 
dens than the agriculture of any other nation—burdens exclusively confined to 
the land. They are these : the tithe rent-charge exceeds half a million of pounds 
sterling per annum; the grand jury assessments, in a great part compulsory, 
amount to near 1,500,000/. sterling per annum; and the poor-rates on lands 
will very soon amount to more than another million sterling per annum—all 
payable out of the land alone. 

“The enumeration of the Irish people, lately published by Government, 
afords facts that show the most fearful destitution of the people of Ireland. 
It is shown that more than one-half of the rural population, and one-third 
of the town population, are living in the lowest state, namely, in a cabin of | 
a single room. It is also shown that there is a second class, very nearly in | 
the same proportion, and but little removed in comfort from the first or most 
destitute ; leaving for a class that may be said to enjoy any thing like comfort- 
able circumstances only 16 per cent in the rural and 30 per cent in the town 
districts. Thus, there are 84 per cent of the rural population in wofu! want, 
and 70 per cent of the civic population in cqual distress. Attend to these facts, 
fellow-subjects, weigh them well, and see whether there be on the face of the 
earth wo equal to ours. 

“ These terrific truths, indicative of great suffering, are authenticated by the 
Government Commissioners, upon whose unquestionable authority we state 
them. 

“ Another fact of a still more awful nature is derived from the same autho- 
rity : it is, that the population of Ireland has, for the last ten years, diminished 
by more than 700,000 souls. The hideous importance of this statement will 
be felt, when it is recollected that one great proof of increasing prosperity is 
found in the due augmentation of the people, whilst the most decisive evidence 
of human misery is found in the fact of a retrograding population. In Ireland 
that migery is evinced to the extent of an annual retrocession of the population 
of more than 700,000 souls. 

“ Such, fellow subjects, is the general outline of the impoverishment of the 
Irish people, and their sufferings, originating in and continued by the fatal 
measure of the Legislative Union: such is the condition of the people of Ire- 
land more than forty years after the Union: such is the authentic picture of 
the wretchedness of the Irish after the Union has subsisted near balf a century, 
the facts derived from the highest and the most reluctant authority, that of 
Government itself,—a reluctance naturally arising from the obvious truth that 
the Government thus doth confess its own crimes; for the misery of the people 
in a fruitful land must be the crime of the Government. 

“Tn addition to the physical evils produced by the Union, the misery of 
Ireland is aggravated by political injury and religious insult. 

“ These are the aggravations of the wretchedness arising from our physical 
destitution— 

“1, The great bulk of the Irish people being Catholics, do, even in their im- 
poverished state, cheerfully support a complete hierarchy of their own clergy. 
They are impelled by religious motives to support that clergy; and they do 
support that clergy out of means that are little better than actual destitution. 
In the mean time, the ecclesiastical temporalities of Ireland emanating from 
the bounty of our Catholic ancestors are dedicated to the sustentation of the 
clergy of a comparatively small minority. This grievance would not be endured 
in England. This grievance would not be borne in Scotland. It is borne in 
Ireland; but it is not thereby the less keenly felt by the sensitive and religious 
Irish people. 

“2, The representation of Ireland is most unjustly and unfairly dispro- 
portioned to the population and resources of Ireland. At the Union, Ireland 
was compelled to give up two-thirds of her Representatives. Great Britain did 
not give up a single one. It was an iniquity without a single ingredient of 
reciprocity. Ireland gave up two hundred Members—England not one. If 
the Union were a bargain, it would be in the nature of a partnership. The 











of annihilating two-thirds of his capital and receiving nothing in return from 
his partners. Two-thirds of the Irish representation was confiscated for the 
profit of England—that is, to enable England to have Ireland at ber feet, 
without any adequate power for her protection. The Reform Bill afforded an 
opportunity to remedy this grievance. There were 220 Members who had 
belonged to the extinguished boroughs to be distributed between these three 
countries: Scotland, with a population of little more than 2,500,000, got 8 in 
addition to her 45; England (then with a population of 15,000,000) took to her 
own share 207 out of the 220 Members, and distributed some among her great 
towns, and the far greater part among her counties, according to the ratio of 
their respective populations. Ireland, at that time containing more than 
7,000,000 inhabitants, got an increase of only 5 Members. 

“Let us dwell a little upon the complicated enormity of this injustice. 
Ireland lost by the Union two-thirds of ber representation. She ought to 
have got by the Reform Bill at least from seventy to one hundred additional 
Members? Ireland did get—fully five !—ay, fully five. 

“ And there are people absurd enough to complain that the Irish are dis- 
contented. Ay, that they are. | 





“ Let us recaplitulate. England, on 13,000,000, got 207 Members ; Scotland, 
on 2,500,000, got 8 Members ; Ireland, on 7,000,000, got 5 Members. 

“8. Our Parliamentary franchises are wholly inadequate to secure any thing 
like a true reflection of the opinions of the mass of the nation. Two facts 
will establish this grievance. 

“ One of these facts is, that one Riding of Yorkshire has more voters than 
all the eight agricultural counties of Ireland. 

“ The other fact is, that Wales, with a population of 800,000, bas more than 
36,000 voters, while the county of Cork, with an agricultural population of 
720,000, has only 2,000 voters. 

“ Add to these, that in Ireland, from the legal nature of the franchise and 
the technicalities with which it is surrounded, and the power that it gives to 
the aristocracy to prevent the right to register, the consequences are, that re- 
stricted as is the franchise at present, it must, day by day, become more limited, 
until it is totally, for all popular purposes, extinct. It is actually in the rapid | 
pee of extinction, If the present system is to prevail, there will shortly be 
in Ireland no popular franchise at all. 

“4, The Municipal Reform Bill for Ireland is almost an entire mockery ; 
and even the few rights that have been left to the reformed corporations are 
confined to the wealthier classes. The pecuniary value of the franchise is so 

igh as to exclude the great bulk of the population of our towns and cities. 

“In England, the richer country, in the corporate towns and cities, every 
tan rated to the poor-rate and borough-rate, no matter at how low a sum, is a 

ess, and entitled to enjoy corporate franchises. 

“To Ireland, the poorer country, no persop can be a burgess, or enjoy the 








come franchise, who is not rated to the poor at 102. per annum, or up- 
wards. 

“ In England, the richer country, the corporate franchise is enjoyed subject 
to the payment of two taxes, the poor-rate and the borough-rate. 

“ In Ireland, for example in Dublin, the corporate franchise cannot be en- 
joyed without the payment of nine or ten taxes or rates. 

“ Is there a human being so absurd as to suppose that there is any thing 
which ought to be called an union between countries thus circumstanced ? 

“5. The pecuniary exhaustion occasioned by absenteeism is one of the main- 
sptings of all the evils which Ireland suffers. There is no country in the globe 
in which any thing like one-third of the comparative absenteeism existing in 
Ireland can be found. It would be as well for Ireland that nine-tenths of the 
provisions that she exports to England were sunk in the sea, as that they should 
arrive in safety at the British markets. When sold, no return is made in Ire- 
land, either in money or in goods. The price goes into the pockets of the ab- 
sentees, who spend every shilling of it out of Ireland. No country in the 
world pays such a tribute to another as Ireland thus pays to England—a tri- 
_ creating exhaustion, poverty, misery, and destitution, in all their frightful 
orms. 

“6. The connexion between landlord and tenant in Ireland, arranged 
as it kas been by a long course of vicious legislation, wants that mutaal 
confidence which is esseutial to the benefit of productive industry. The 
labouring population, unable to obtain employment, live habitually on the verge 
of extreme destitution. They must obtain land, or they die. The issues of 

and death are in the hands of the landlords. The massacres of the cleat- 
em consign to a premature and most miserable grave hundreds of 
ands of victims. They are wholesale murders, followed by the hideous 
sination in detail of the instruments of landlord rapacity. ‘These crimes, 
on both sides, cry to Heaven for vengeance and redress—for a redress capable 
of giving to the landlord his just right to adequate rent, and to the tenant just 
protection for the produce of his labour and capital. 

“Another species of tyranny—the basest and most atrocious of all—has been 
recently put in practice by some of the most cruel and bigoted of our landlords. 
Not content with the dominion of the landlord over the tenure and the rent, 









| they insist upon and exercise a diabolical despotism over the religion and the 


conscience of their tenants, and require of them to send their children to 
schools from which the Catholic clergy are excluded, and in which no religion 
is taught but that which the parents believe to be false. Thus, these land- 
lords usurp a bigoted power over the souls as well as the bodies of their 
wretched serfs. It is only an Irish landlord who could be guilty of this climax 
of cruelty. 

“ The relation between landlord and tenant cannot subsist as it is in Ire- 
land. It is a subject replete with the utmost difficulty. Its solution is filled 
with dangers. It would require the aid of the honest and feeling portion of 
Irish landlords to enable the honest and conscientious friends of Ireland to 
place the relations between landlord and tenant on a satisfactory footing to 
both. But, alas! these landlords will not join in our struggle until it is too 
late, and then they will become the principal sufferers. 

“ Notwithstanding our connexion with a nation which toasts to be the 
wealthiest, the most enlightened, and most powerful in the world, our com- 
merce, our fisheries, our mines, our agriculture, attest, by their ianguishing and 
neglected condition, the baneful effects of English misgovernment. 

“7. An anti-Catholic and anti-Irish spirit governs the distribution of offi- 
cial situations ; and has been most painfully exhibited in the great majority of 
official appointments made by the present Ministry. 

“8. Deep-rooted and increasing discontent pervades the entire nation. Feel- 
ings of estrangement are rapidly supplanting those affections which kindness 
and justice could have placed at the command of Government. Despairing of 
redress from the Legislature, the people of Ireland, confining themselves to legal 
and constitutional means, now rely upon their own strength and resolution for 
the attainment of those rights which they have sought from the British Par- 
liament in vain. They know full well that they can obtain adequate redress 
from a domestic Legislature alone. 

“9, The voice of the civilized world lays to the charge of the English Go- 
vernment the guilt of having produced this exasperation of national feeling, 
this misery, this wretchedness, this exhaustion, this destitution. Upon that 
Government lies the responsibility of having failed to secure the welfare and 
the content of the Irish people, and of having, on the contrary, diffused 
throughout the nation want and wo, and bitter discontent, and heart-rending 
sorrow. 

“ Such, fellow-subjects, are the loud and distinct complaints of the people of 
Ireland. We have applied in vain to the Legislature for redress. Our com- 
plaints are unheeded, our remonstrances unavailing. ‘The poor boon of inquiry, 
conceded to the advocate of the Negro and of the Hill Coolie, has been denied 
to the moral, the temperate, the religious, the brave Irish nation. 

“ The black catalogue of grievances which we have thus detailed, instead of 
being mitigated by hope, or softened by kind or conciliatory deportment, is 
aggravated and embittered by recent events. The present Ministry, instead of 
giving us redress, insult us with an Arms Bill—an insult which they would 
not have dared to offer to Scotland, to England, or to Wales. They have fur- 
ther insulted us by what they are pleased to call an amendment of the Poor- 
law Bill; an amendment which increases the despotic power of the ruthless 
Poor-law Commissioners—gives them the appointment of valuators, and takes 
away the electoral franchise from the poorer classes without giving them any 
real relief. 

“ Lastly, to crown all, they conclude the session with a speech which they 
cause the Queen to pronounce—of course the Minister's speech—full of sound 
and fury—giving us for all relief and redress, for all conciliation and kinduess, 
the absurdity of Ministerial assertion and the insolence of half-whipt Minis- 
terial anger. 

“ Fellow-subjects, our case is before you, and before the world. Grievances 
such as the Irish people endure no other country has ever suffered. Insults 
such as are offered to us were never inflicted on any other. 

“There is one consvlation. It is admitted by all; and is as clear as the 
noonday sun, that unless we redress ourselves, we can have no succour from 
any other quarter. But we suffer for ourselves and our country. We suffice 
for the Repeal. 

“We expect nothing from England or Englishmen, from Scotland or Scoteh- 
men. In each of those countries the benevolent few are overpowered by the 
anti-national antipathy to Ireland, and the virulent bigotry against the Catholic 
religion of the overwhelming majority of both England and Scotland. The 
present Parliament has been packed, with the aid of the most flagitious bribery, 
to suppress and crush the Irish nation. From them there is neither redress or 
even hope. 

“ But, Irishmen, we suffice for ourselves, Stand together—continue toge- 
ther in peaceful conduct—in loyal attachment to the Throne—in constitutional 
exertion, and none other—stand together and persevere, and Ireland shall have 
her Parliament again. 

“ Such are the words we address to our fellow-suljects all over the globe. 

* Signed by order, DaniEL O'CONNELL, 
Chairman of the Committee.” 
Of course Mr. O'Connell's address was adopted, with loud aecla- 


mations. 
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The Mayo Constitutional says that some Roman Catholic priests have 
taken the hint conveyed in the titular Bishop of Ardagh’s “ warning ” 
that the time would come when the people would refuse to pay their 
rent— 

“ We have been informed of two curates in particular who addressed their 
congregations on the subject some days since ; telling them to gather in their 
crops, first to supply their own wants, as they would be fully er in doing, 
and then, if they had any thing to spare, to give it to the landlord for his rent.” 

The Carlow Sentinel says that “the new system of paying rents” 
increases in favour with tenants. Here is a specimen of the plan, as 
exercised on behalf of a man who is described as being prosperous— 

“On Sunday morning last, between the hours of twelve and one o’clock, 
about 200 men and women, principally strangers in the district, proceeded to 
the farm occupied by a man named John Harney, near Ballon, in this county, 
and cut down and carried away about five acres of wheat and two of oats, before 
six o’clock. The party, who were provided with horses and cars, bore off the 
crops towards Hacketstown, and have not since been heard of. This plan of 
evading the payment of rent, or of preventing a distress on the lands, is being 
generally adopted, and hitherto with complete success.” 

Those who commit this kind of collusive robbery of the tenant’s pro- 
duce to defeat the landlord are always brought from a distance. 

A correspondent cf the Drogheda Conservative gives instances of the 
ecercion used to swell the Repeal rent— 

“On the 29th August, eleven or twelve men passed thrcugh this town 
{ Bailieborough,] returning from the county Meath, whither they had gone to 
assist in reaping the harvest; and when asked why they left it so soon, they 
said ‘they were going home for their Repeal cards, as they were refused em- 
ployment when they could not produce them—and that those who accom- 
panied them, (but who were so fortunate as to bring their cards,) were readily 
employed at 1s. 6d. aday with diet.’ To use the language of one of these 
poor fellows, whose feet were so blistered that he could scarcely walk, and 
whose general appearance betrayed the most abject poverty—‘If O'Connell 
knew our poverty, and what comfort a shilling would procure for our families— 
if he has one particle of humanity in him, he would leave poor Ireland and her 
brave sons to the enjoyment of that tranquillity in which he found them.’ I 
may add, that on the 30th some men from the parish of Drum, near Cootehill, 
on their way to the county Meath, for alike purpose, and when made ac- 
quainted with the above, searched through this town for Repeal cards, offering 
any reasonable price, ‘although they paid their shilling at the chapel-door, as 
they would be denied admittance if they refused.’ ” 


The Dublin Evening Mail describes the arrangements for giving 
effect to the marking-clause in the Arms Act— 

* Government has entered into a contract with Mr. Grubb, the scientific and 
very able mechanist of the Bank of Ireland, for the construction of the ma- 
chinery intended to be used in the marking of arms under the new law. They 
are not to be subjected to the operation of punching ; still less, as some strangely 
supposed, to the action of fire. The letters or figures will be marked by cutting ; 
and so simple and ingenious is the method employed, that the most unskilful 
workman, even an ordinary person unpractisedin any trade, can effect the pro- 
cess with the most perfect ease. Four figures and two letters are expected to 
suffice for designating the county or riding of a county, and the number of the 
piece; the time occupied in the engraving wiil be one minute. The expense 
will be extremely moderate ; the cost of each machine being, we understand, 
only twenty-five guineas ; one-half of which, by law, will be defrayed-out of the 
Consolidated Fund, the other half by the county; and, except for the counties 
of Dublin, Cork, Tipperary, and Galway, it is expected that one such machine 
will suffice.” 

The first case under the Arms Act occurred at Dublin on Saturday. 
Mr. Kelly, a young gentleman, the son of a Dissenting minister, went 
into a shop to buy a pamphlet: he showed the bookseller a “ walking- 
stick gun”; the bookseller informed against him; at the Head Police- 
office he was held to bail for having unregistered arms in his possession ; 
and afterwards, on Wednesday, fined 102 


A strange visiter appeared at the Viceregal Lodge in Phenix Park, 
on Saturday—Thomas Campbell, who had been fireman on board a 
steamer, and was discharged for ill health. He bore a very long pitch- 
fork, and a hammer; and sought admission to the Lodge, he said, to 
give amessage to the Viceroy. The sergeant of the guard opposed 
his entrance ; on which Campbell assaulted the soldier with his fork. 
‘The guard were turned out, and charged the madman; but he kept them 
at bay for some time. They were about to shoot him, when a Police- 
man came up and prevented them, at the same time engaging in the 
contest to capture the man— 

“Campbell at this time stood with his back to the door of the Viceregal 
Lodge ; and, after a second’s pause, the constable rushed at him singly ; when 
Campbell made a dreadful thrust of the fork at his antagonist, which if suc- 
cessfully aimed would have settled the t Policeman’s worldly accounts. 
The blow was not effective, however, so gl the constable was concerned; 
but it was _ with so much force that the fork-prongs became fixed deeply 
in one of the wooden pillars of the door; and at this instant Campbell, by a 
tremendous effort of his back against the door, burst it open, and at once en- 
tered the hal! ; whither he was pursued by tke constable. Campbell then drew 
the hammer from under his coat, and attacked the constable in the most 
furious manner. ‘The conflict was extremely doubtful for some seconds, until 
the constable gave him what is termed ‘a foot,’ at the same time seconding it 
with a tap of his baton on Campbell’s temple, which brought him not only to 
the ground but into the safe custody of the Policeman and the guard.” 


SCOTLAND. 
At Ioverary, on Friday, Mr. Duncan M‘Neill, the Lord- Advocate, 
was elected Member for Argylishire, in the room of Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, of Monzie, who had resigned. There was no opposition. 





A case has arisen to try the working of Lord Aberdeen’s Act. The 
Earl of Seafield has presented the Reverend Mr. Henderson, minister 
of Callen, to the parish of Banff, in the room of a minister who has 

ed; and divers parishioners have entered several objections and 
reasons why bis appointment “ would not tend to the glory uf God, the 
eater good of the Church, the salvation of souls, or the edification of 

e parishioners”; but, on the contrary, “ would cause the utter deser- 
tion of the Church.” Some of the objections are exceedingly curious— 

“ That the Reverend George Henderson’s 5 pact and manners are not 
considered to be such as to attach and endear his congregation tohim. * * 

“ That the Reverend George Henderson is cqputen te be subject to an occa- 


sional exuberance of animal spirits, and at times to display a liveliness of man- 
ner and conversation, which, though not sinful in themselves, and perbaps not 
objectionable to some congregations, would be repuguant to the feelings of a 





large portion of the congregation of Banff, and calculated to lower the standard 
of the Christian walk in this place. 

“ That his illustrations do not bear upon his text; that his whole subject is 
incoherent, unconnected, and ill-deduced; and the subscribing objectors con- 
scientiously feel that his doctrine is not such as to edify them or to advance 
their spiritual interests. 

“ That the church of Banff is very large, and peculiarly constructed, with an 
unusually high pulpit to suit the high galleries, and stated by ministers to be 
difficult to preach in; and the said Reverend George Henderson, from a na- 
tural defect of utterance, is incapable of being so distinctly heard as to be fol- 
lowed or understood by a large proportion of the congregation, (particularly in 
the galleries) ; this defect increasing as the reverend gentleman extends his 
voice, which is of a harsh and grating description. 

“ That besides this natural defect, the said Reverend George Henderson is con- 
sidered to be destitute of a musical ear, which prevents the correct modulation 
of his voice ; and his speech and manner in tlie pulpit otherwise is extremely 
disagreeable, and not calculated to arrest the attention necessary for edification, 

“ That if the Reverend George Henderson had not had a greater desire to 
increase his own temporal means, or, in Scripture language, to gain ‘ filthy 
lucre,’ than to advance the glory of God, the welfare of the Church, and the 
good of souls, he would not have so ardently desired to exchange his present 
charge for the more lucrative benefice of Banff.” 





Foreign and Colonial. 

Spatn.—Up to the 9th instant, the contest in Barcelona went on. 
The papers of the 3d contained the details of the outbreak narrated in 
our last Postscript; but the only important facts which they develop 
are, that from the first revolt of the two battalions of Volunteers the 
disturbance assumed a very serious character, the shops being closed, 
the streets being deserted, and a number of the inhabitants retiring to the 
country ; and that Prim took a much more decided and active part 
against the revolters than he was represented to do by the French tele- 
graphic despatches. The military for the most part retired to the 
citadel. On the 4th, Prim withdrew with his force to some distance 
from the city ; and it was entered by a body of National Guard from 
Sabadal. Prim ordered Echalecu to fire upon the positions occupied 
by the insurgents; but he refused, and was superseded. Colonel Zayas 
was appointed in his place; and on the 7th Montjuich opened a fire 
on the Atarrazanas. By the 9th, several mansions in the town had 
been damaged. Three shots had traversed the lodging of the British 
Consul, Mr. Penleaze. The Captain Generali had ordered the canals 
which supplied the fountains in Barcelona to be cut off; but there are 
many springs within the city itself, Succours were marching to the 
aid of Prim, from Vich, Villafranca, Manresa, and Berga. On the 
other hand, Mataro, Vinaroz, and other districts, had declared for the 
Central Junta; Figueiras wavered; an auxiliary force was marching 
from Leridas ; and Prim’s own volunteers of Reus had declared against 
him. 
On the 5th, the Supreme Junta issued a manifesto to the natior, vin- 
dicating the motives for raising the revolt— 

“In June last,” say the Junta, “ we took arms against an ambitious power 
that mocked constitution] forms; and we overturned it. But what power has 
assumed its place? What advantage has the people derived from its efforts 
and sacrifices? Behold the Ministry proclaimed with enthusiasm by the na- 
tion, and whose programme seemed like an emanation from Heaven for the 
happiness of Spain!—this Junta rehabilitated and created it, gave it a legal 
existence at the most critical moment, imposing upon it, at the same time, an 
essential condition ; namely, that the Provinces, represented in a Central Junta, 
should confirm its powers, and point out to it the political course most con- 
ducive to the national will. Serrano accepted that condition—pledged his word 
to execute it; and all Spain knows how c has kept his promise. The Junta 
protested against such a violation of good faith on the part of a private and 
public man; but that protest and those of the other Provinces have been re- 
jected with contumely. The Ministry would not listen to the convocation of 
the Central Junta, and insisted on commanding alone.” 

The manifesto goes on to recite the violations of the fundamental 
compact, committed by the Lopez Ministry ; and mentions among others, 
the convocation of the ordinary Cortes without any right to do so, the 
dissolution of the Senate, the levying of recruits and contributions, 
the dismissal of municipalities, the disarmament of the National Guard, 
the appointment to important commands in the army of the men con- 
cerned in the counter-revolution of 1841, &c.; and concludes by an ap- 
peal to all Spaniards to unite in another common effort in favour of the 
Central Junta, and against the vile instruments of “a camarilla of poli- 
tical gipsies, without either faith, shame, or conviction.” 

Other decrees ordered the National Guards to take their posts at 
the command of the Junta, and persons to deliver up arms, both under 
pain of death. 

Saragossa had revolted, and chosen for its Captain-General Marciso 
Ametler. The revolt appears to have been contemporaneous with the 
arrival of the Barcelona Commissioners on their return from Madrid, 
making loud complaints of the conduct of Government. 

Seville, ‘‘ the unconquered,” after some apparently successful endea- 
vours to repress disturbance, was in a state of the utmost excitement. 
On the 31st August, cannon were planted to sweep the streets: by the 
4th, a large party had openly raised the banner of the Central Junta. 
Little reliance was placed on the troops. The Correo, a local paper, de- 
clared that the Ayacuchos, or Esparterists, and the friends of the Infant 
Don Francisco de Paula, had coalesced, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Government ; and that the call for a Central Junta was merely a blind. 
to conceal the real objects. 

Gerona had declared for the Supreme Junta at Barcelona. 

Madrid was not openly disturbed; but the news of Espartero’s re- 
ception in England had imparted courage to his friends, and the friends 
of Espartero and Don Francisco de Paula had coalesced ir the capital. 
Narvaez had found it necessary to soothe the Principe Regiment by 
pardoning those who had been condemned to imprisonment, and dis- 
tributing promotions and decorations to the rest. 

Narvaez had ordered an immediate levy of 25,000 men. Some time 
since, the Government ordered a levy of 25,000 men to replace the 
levies of 1836 and 1838, dismissed as a reward for abandoning Espar- 
tero. Ina levy of the kind, not more than one-third of the conscripts 
are taken for active service, the rest being left on the reserve, or, in 
other words, at home. The new decree declares that all must join the 
regular army immediately. The Valencians have already refused to 
permit the levy; the Barcelonese have not for some time permitted 
any; so that it is likely to produce general resistance. 
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Iraty.—According to letters from Leghorn, of the 3d instant, the 
authorities were industriously circulating reports of the overthrow and 
dispersion of the insurgents in the province of Bologna. Numerous 
bands, nevertheless, traversed the mountains of the country. Cardinal 
Spinola, the Apostolical Legate, had proclaimed Bologna to be in “a 
state of siege,” on the 26th, by virtue of an order to that effect from 
Rome. Private letters from Bologna itself, of the 2d, mention that the 
bands still continue to defy the Papal force. A police-report of the 2d 
describes the chiefs of the band to the number of sixteen, and offers 
300 Roman crowns for the arrest of any one of eight leaders. 

The National German Gazette of the 8th instant states, that the forti- 
fications of Verona were in process of being made among the strongest 
fortresses in Italy. The Hungarian infantry, of which the greater part 
were cantoned in Upper Italy, were actively employed in the con- 
struction of the fortifications. 

Naples was in some degree of agitation, from the news of the Bologna 
movement; and from fear of its being imitated, arrests were numerous. 

The police also were busied in discovering certain wretches who 
went about setting fire to the garments of women, even women of rank; 
by which several ladies have perished, and none dared to show them- 
selves in the street. 

The Wurtzburg Gazette has a letter dated “ Frontiers of Italy, 29th 
August,” announcing some check in negotiations for the formation of 
an Italian Customs Union, in imitation of the German Commercial 
League— 

“From different communications we can rely on, we are at present enabled 
to state in what manner overtures from the Imperial Austrian Cabinet as toa 
common duty and commercial system or in other terms, as to an Italian 
Customs Union, have been received by the various Italian Courts. The Papal 
Government, as well as those of Tuscany, Parma, Lucca, and Modena, have 
listened to the proposal with decided approbation. But, on the contrary, the 
Sardinian Government, principally in consequence of the representations of 
the English Minister, who, for that end, has lately received fresh instructions 
from Lord Aberdeen, is not inclined at present to enter into a Customs Union, 
even for its Continental dominions only. So has the Kiang of Naples declined 
the proposals from the Austrian Cabinet in the:most decisive manner; in which 
determination the influence of the English and French Ministers had a pre- 

onderating effect. The refusal of Neples, however, would not altogether 
, this important plan, because it would be a great step gained if a uni- 
formity of duties could be introduced as far as the German Italian frontiers 
and Lower Italy were concerned; but, of course, if Sardinia should persist in 
its refusal, the whole important project would suffer a most material check.” 

France.—The King of the French arrrived at St. Cloud on Wed- 
nesday morning. 

The Paris Globe pretends that the marriage of Queen Isabella of Spain 
was discussed at the late meeting at Eu, and a husband was pointed out 
and accepted: the Morning Chronicle supposes the Duke de Montpen- 
sier or a Saxe-Coburg to be alluded to. 

King Louis Philippe has conferred the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour on the postilion through whose courage and presence of mind 
the Royal Family of France were saved from destruction. 


Russta.—The Emperor Nicholas has gone to pay a visit to the King 
of Prussia. 

Letters from St. Petersburg, of the 3lst August, state that the Em- 
peror Nicholas had issued an ukase establishing an uniform rate of 
postage throughout the empire. By another ukase he had authorized 
the foundation of a bank at Tomsk, in Siberia; the first establishment 
of the kind in Asiatic Russia. 


Servia.—After an immense number of reports respecting various 
“stages of the affair, letters from Constantinople of the 23d August 
announce the final settlement of the Servian question, by the retirement 
of the two chiefs, Wuczicz and Petroniewicz, who had withdrawn to 
“Widdin. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that an unsuccessful attempt at revolt, 
instigated by the Obrenowitsch family, was made recently in Servia. 
Many arrests followed. 


Ecypr.—Letters from Alexandria, to the 29th August, settle the fact 
that the Indian mail had been delayed. The Atalanta steamer had 
‘arrived at Suez from Aden, which place it left on the 14th; and no 
Bombay mail had then been received. The Memnon steamer was to 
have left Bombay on the 18th July, and is still supposed to have been 
‘driven back by the monsoon. 

The English and French merchants loudly complain that Mehemet 
Ali has violated his promises, by disposing of the couutry-produce 
through private sales. 


AustRALIA.—Advices from Sydney to the 7th May describe the re- 
currence of the most deplorable commercial difficulties. The failure of 
the Bank of Australia and the Bank of Sydney had caused a run upon 
other banks. The Savings Bank even had not escaped suspicion; but 
the rumours to its discredit are imputed to malice, the manager having 
severely scrutinized the accounts of some joint-stock establishments in 
the colony. The markets are reported to be “ dull.” A requisition, 
numerously signed, had been addressed to the Mayor of Sydney, to 
hold a public meeting for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
critical and embarrassed situation of affairs in the colony. 

The Sydney papers contain the narrative of a massacre on board the 
schooner Catherine ; which was seized by native pirates while the mas- 
ter was ashore trading on the Isle of Pines, on the 12th April. Suspi- 
cious appearances made Mr. Bannatyne retreat to his boat; when he 
found that ‘the schooner was in possession of the savages, two of the 
crew being in the foretop. By his order they fired down upon the pirates 
who still maintained their post, and threatened to destroy the people in 
the boat. Suddenly, the powder-magazine exploded: the mate had set 
light to it, as a last desperate resource to scare the pirates ; which it did 
effectually. The steward and a boy had been killed by the natives; 
another by the explosion ; and a fourth died after the schooner got away. 
The mate was dreadfully wounded by the explosion; but he recovered. 
After many days’ hardship, the schooner met another English vessel, 
and obtained medical and other aid. Three vessels which are missing 

Are supposed to have had their crews destroyed at the same place. 


St. Dominco.—A vessel which left Aux Cayes on the Ist August, 
Teports that the Coloured population had ‘risen in that town and pro- 
ceeded to the plains adjacent, in numbers about 600 strong. Threats 
of extermination had been used by them towards the White in- 





habitants; and the British merchants were preparing to embark no 
board the shipping in the harbour, with their effects. 


Norra Amenica.—The Hibernia arrived at Liverpool early on 
Wednesday morning; having left Halifax on the 4th instant, and Boston 
on the 2d. .The Great Western, which left New York on the 31st 
August, arrived at Liverpoolon Thursday. The papers have very little 
interest. The elections which had taken place are considered to deter- 
mine the political complexion of the next Congress: it is estimated 
that the Senate will comprise 28 Whigs to 24 Democrats; the House 
of Representatives will consist of 223 members under the new Appor- 
tionment Act, and in this body the Democrats will have a majority of 
two-thirds. It is assumed, therefore, that very little can be accom- 
plished next session; for each branch of Congress will be equally 
opposed to the other, and to the President. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle gives some specimens 
of a speech delivered by the Presidents’s son, at an Irish Repeal 
meeting in New York, on the 29th August— 

“He said, ‘I appear to denounce a government which I hate! I abhor the 
history of the British Government’ (with which his father has just made a 
treaty). Again, he professes ‘irradicable detestation of those who are now 
the enemies (the English) of Ireland.’ Again,‘ I (Mr. Robert Tyler!) 
claim legislative emancipation for Ireland—I (Mr. Robert Tyler!) demand it, 
in the name of the enlightened age in which we live,’ &c. &c. After all, the 
sum of eighty dollars only was collected. He talked in one part of his speech 
of ‘churches desecrated, daughters ravished in sight of mothers, sons slain, 
and Ireland’s halls of justice turned into worse than Saturnalian orgies, and 
where the British judge has stained his very ermine with the blood of vic 
tims.’” 

The papers state that Mr. Horsley Palmer, the late Governor of the 
Bank of England, was about to take up his residence in New York. 

The papers publish a series of letters from ‘‘ A Tobacco-Planter” to 
Mr. Biddle, combating his opinion that a foreign nation could sue the in- 
debted States of the Union. The point argued in the letters is, that as 
by the constitution the States can enter into no bargain or compact 
with a foreign nation without the consent of the Federal Government, 
the bonds of the States for money borrowed in foreign countries cannot 
constitute a claim against those States in the law-courts of the Union. 
The Tobacco-Planter is no friend to the doctrine of “ repudiation,” but 
sec considers Mr. Biddle’s bad law likely to mislead people in Eng- 

and. 

A fatal duel, marked by circumstances of disgraceful ferocity, had 
taken place between a Mr. Abel Labranche, a newly-elected Democratic 
member of Congress for Louisiana, and a Mr. Hueston, the Whig 
editor of a paper called the Baton Rouge Gazette. The cause of the 
difference was the publication in the Gazette of an article censuring 
Labranche on political grounds, which he considered a personal insult. 
He is a man of large muscular frame; and, seeking his opponent in a 
billiard-room in New Orleans, commenced upon his person a most 
aggravated attack, which it seems the bystanders countenanced or 
tolerated, and which resulted in the removal of Hueston in a state of 
perfect insensibility. A challenge followed. The parties fought with 
double-barrel guns, loaded with ball ; and each had fired six shots at his 
opponent without injury, when, at the seventh fire, the ball of La- 
branche took effect, and Mr. Hueston died in five hours. 

Christina Gilmour, charged with the murder of her husband in Ren- 
frewsbire, was a passenger in the Hibernia, under the custody of a Po- 
lice-constable. 

The official Gazette of Canada contained a proclamation announcing 
that the Provincial Parliament was to meet at Kingston, for the actual 
despatch of business, on the 28th September. The same Gazette con- 
tained a proclamation giving the Royal assent to the reserved act of 
last session of the Canadian Parliament, entitled “ An act to impose a@ 
Daty upon Foreign Wheat imported into this Province.” This was 
the act reserved till after the passing of the Imperial act ‘“ For re- 
ducing the duty on wheat and flour, the produce of Canada, imported 
thence into the United Kingdom.” 

Advices from Texas, of the 9th August, state that the crops in that 
country would be immense. At Austin, about a fortnight previously, a 
Captain Lewis shot a Mr. Nolan dead, inthe street. Captain Lewis was 
taken into custody ; and while being conducted to a Magistrate, two of 
Nolan’s friends came up and shot him through the head. At Caddo, 
a Mr. Wethersby shot a Mr. Irwin through the back, and killed him 
instantly. 





Miscellaneous. 


Lord and Lady Lyttelton received a short visit from the Queen 

Dowager, at Hagley Hall, near Birmingham, on Tuesday. 
1 |The Marquis and Marchioness of Breadalbane gave a grand fete at 
Taymouth Castle on Thursday week, in commemoration of the anni- 
versary of the visit of the Queen and Prince Albert. A numerous list 
of noble and distinguished guests is given. By command of the Mar- 
quis, the park was thrown open to all classes; and there were congre- 
gated at last 5,000 spectators, from many miles around. The company 
viewed from a grand stand a number of Highland games of agility, for 
which prizes were given, as well as for dancing and piping; the sports 
being under the direction of Mr. Fox Maule. Afterwards there was a 
banquet for the great, and a substantial regale for the small. 

The King of Hanover reéntered his capital on the 5th instant. A 
number of citizens, decorated with scarfs of the national colours, 
escorted him into the city; and the Corporation welcomed bim with a 
serenade and procession of torches. The King was in excellent health. 

General Espartero has accepted the invitation to dine with the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansionhouse on the 26th instant; when a distinguished 
party will meet him, including Viscount Palmerston and the Earl of 
Clarendon. 

General Espartero, with two ladies, and attendants, went to see 
Greenwich Hospital on Wednesday. 

The Times contradicts the statement that Sir Robert Peel is in a bad 
state of health: he has suffered nothing more than the fatigue and har- 
rassment of the session had caused, and the ease of the vacation would 
remedy. 

The Dublin Evening Mail alleges, on the authority of private letters, 
that a meeting of the Lord-Lieutenant and Sir Edward Sugden took 
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place at Sir Robert Peel’s house, on Monday; when the promotion of 
Mr. Howley, and Sir Edward’s absence from Ireland ‘as one of the 
Lords Justices, were the subjects of “ angry discussion ” and “ strong 
remonstrance” with the Irish Chancellor. 

Rossini has left Paris for Bologna, cured of a painful disease by Dr. 
Civiale. It is said that when Duprez urged the great composer to 
write a part for him, Rossini replied, “I have come too early, and you 


too late.” 


The Annual Conference of the Wesleyan Methodists, which was re- 
cently held at Sheffield, issued an address, as usual, to the Wesleyan | 
Societies in different parts of the kingdom; and a good space in the | 
document was devoted to the Factory Bill of last session, with a glance | 
at Puseyism and such errors in the Church of England— 

“In the commencement of the present session of Parliament, a measure | 
was introduced to promote the better education of the poor in the manufac- | 
turing districts; and, as it was generally supposed, with the intention of ulti- | 
mately extending its application, substantially, to the entire kingdom. On a 
careful examination of this measure by the United Committees of Privileges 
and of Education, it was found to be based on unjust principles, to be de- 
fective in its provisions, and calculated to produce serious injury to many ex- 
cellent schools now in existence, to sow the seeds of discord in every place in | 
which it might come into operation, aud to inflame, almost beyond the possi- | 
bility of healing, those unhappy dissensions which at present exist in our land. | 











They therefore recommended that our congregations and schools should peti- 
tion Parliament against it ; a recommendation which was very cheerfully and 
extensively complied with. The strong and general feeling of disapprobation 
which this measure excited in various influential quarters has led its proposers 
to withdraw it for the present; and we heartily congratulate you on this result. 
But we must not disguise or overlook the fact, that our recent proceedings in 
reference to public education have involved us in a most serious responsibility. 
The case stands thus. A large number of the youth of our country are found to 
be greatly in need of education. It is proposed to give them a certain amount 
of education upon certain terms; but we, in common with other bodies, object | 
to the terms proposed, and are understood thus to prevent them from receiving 
the education offered. Unless, therefore, the education offered was itself an 
evil as great or greater than absolute ignorance, or unless the terms proposed 
were such as to neutralize the benefit of education altogether, it is manifest 
that we must either exert ourselves to the utmost of our power for the instruc- 
tion of the people on a better system, or we must incur the guilt of depriving 
them of instruction altogether, neither giving it ourselves nor allowing it to 
be given by others. We would have you, dear brethren, deeply impressed with 
the conviction, and zealous to extend to the children of the poor in your several 
neighbourhoods the blessings of a truly Christian education. We do not sup- 
pose, indeed, that any private or denominational efforts can effect an amount of 
good equal to that which would result from a well-devised and equitable mea- 
sure of national education; but we are sure that patient zeal and self-denying 
liberality may find ample scope and secure an ample reward in almost any | 








portant for the Queen to leave the roadstead of Tréport early enough to arrive 
at Brighton before night. The King, seeing the necessity of interrupting this 
exchange of kindly words and affectionate sentiments which so sweet!y delayed 
the departure of her Britannic Majesty, gave the signal for his return; at the 
same time addressing his adieus to the Queen. The King embraced her 
cordially, { embrassée, kissing her, most probably, on each cheek, as the term of 
salute implies, ] and afterwards pressed the hands of Prince Albert. In turn, 
the Queen Marie Amélie, the ye Louise of the Belgians, the Datchess of 
Orleans, and the Princesses, embraced Queen Victoria. The Princes saluted 
her; and the Royal Family then retired, conducted as far as the ladder by her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, whose emotions were visible. At this moment, a 


| steamer of the squadron, the Courrier de Dieppe, came up to the Queen’s 


yacht, and the King and Royal Family immediately went on board her, whilst 
the Victoria and Albert was getting ready to start. A few minutes afterwards, 


| the Royal yacht was under {ull steam, throwing afar the foam of the sea dashed 


up by its rapid wheels, the royal standard shining at the mainmast, its head 
turned to England. The King followed in ber wake for an instant, as if to 
perform towards her Britannic Majesty a last act of royal courtesy; and the 
Queen responded to this by ordering her yacht te be stopped. She then vaved 
her hand in a last adieu to her august ally of France, and resumed her route.” 

The Journal discards the idea that the visit was merely a pleasure- 
excursion, and regards it as “grand” in its monarchic éclat and the 
guarantee of peace which it affords— 

“ A Queen does not move about, and carry with her, as it were, the govern- 
ment of her country, for so frivolous a motive. To the affectionate step which 
her Britannic Majesty bas taken, we must therefore leave all its importance 
and value. France would have aright to receive with indifference the Sovereign 
of a great empire who should cross her frontier for the sake only of a pleasure- 
excursion; but she sets a high value on the sympathy of a serious Queen. Not 
that she triumphs about it as if it were a favour—France can dispense with that 
—but she rejoices at it as being a favourable symptom for.the peace of the 
world: and such is the meaning of the reception the Queen of England has 
met with among us; the echo of which, we Lope, will not stop at the hills of 
St. Catherine and the cliffs of Tréport. Queen Victoria has seen King Louis 
Philippe; she has conversed with him, and listened to him; she has seen the 
Royal Family—those two Queens, the patterus of the most serious and amiable 
virtues—that heroic widow who rears a King for France—those young Prin- 
cesses, the delight and solace of an august old age—those young Princes who 
breathe but for the greatness and glory of their country. Yes, we affirm it, 
such is the spectacle the Queen of England has had before her eyes; and we 
need not say what impressions she carries away with her, and what recollections 
will survive their rapid interview. At the same time, Queen Victoria bas 
surprised, as it were, amidst the leisure and the abandon of his repose at forty 
leagues from his capital and palaces, that royalty of popular origin of which 
fanatic gazetters and the despised candidates of divine right speak but with 
the smile of scorn on their lips; and Queen Victoria may have asked herseli 
whether there be in the world a royalty that knows better how to blend sim- 
plicity with grandeur, and a dignity more royal with a goodness more affable, 
more humane, and more accessible? The Queen of England will return from 





circuit in our connexion. The establishment and maintenance of efficient day | her visit to the Chateau d’Eu with greater esteem for the King. Let us add, 


and infant schools in large towns, and the further improvement of our valuable 
Sunday-schools everywhere, are objects which we once more earnestly com- 


mend to your kind and most careful attention. 


“ It bas been publicly stated, that one ground of our strenuous opposition to 
the lately-projected measure of public education was its obvious tendency to 
give to the clergy of the Established Church an unfair and undue control over 
the religious teaching in the schools which it would have established. We 
think it right to contirm this statement ; not out of any hostile feeling towards 


the Established Church as such, for this has never been the feeling of our 
body, but with a view to bear our distinct and solemn testimony against those 
grievous errors which are now tolerated within her pale. We bave been hitherto 
accustomed to regard her as one of the main bulwarks of the Protestant faith ; 
but her title to be so regarded has of late been grievously shaken. Opinions 
concerning the insufficiency of Scripture as the sole authoritative and universal 
rule of faith and practice, the exclusive validity of episcopal ordination, and 
the necessarily saving efficacy of the sacraments—which can only be distin- 
guished from Popery by an acute and practised observer, and which in their 
necessary consequences lead directly to Popery—have been revived when they 
were almost extinct, have spread with fearful rapidity, and are now held by a 
large number of the Established clergy. As a natural result of such a 
state of opinion, an exclusive and persecuting spirit has appeared in 
many parts of the land. The influence of rank and station is arrayed, 
in various forms of annoyance and intolerance, against liberty of conscience ; 
the common offices of good neighbourhood are often denied to all but strict 
conformists ; and every approach to Christian intercourse and codperation for 
religious purposes with those beyond the pale of Episcopal jurisdiction is repu- 
diated almost with indignation. A preference for Papists over their brethren 
of the Reformation is, in some cases, openly avowed; and feelings of tender- 
ness, and even veneration for the Church of Rome, are carefully cultivated by 
this party. The simple worship hitherto practised in this country is depre- 
ciated by them in comparison with the gorgeous ritual of Rome; and the 
appliances of art are in constant and increasing requisition for the purpose of 
bringing Englishmen nearer to that standard cf supposed perfection. Amidst 
all this zeal about externals, the vital and essential doctrine of ‘ justification 
by faith only ’ is awfully obscured, or denied. We deeply condemn and deplore 
this alarming departure from the truth of the Gospel in doctrine, and from its 
godly simplicity in divine worship and ecclesiastical observance. Yet we are 
aware that there isa numerous and powerful body of holy and faithful men to 
be found in the ranks of the National Church; and we cherish the hope that 


they, and the authorities of that Church, may soon feel it to be a duty which | 


they owe to Christ and to the sculs of men, to stand forth, and, by a more 


vigorous, explicit, and united assertion of the doctrines of the Retormation, | 
purify their branch of the Christian community from the evils which at pre- 


sent threaten its destruction.” 


The Journal des Débats has some interesting particulars respecting 
the adieus of the Royal visiters at Eu and their host. After saying that 
Queen Victoria spent nearly half an hour in showing her yacht to the 
King and the Royal Family of France, and then the party reassembled 
on deck, it proceeds— 

“The Queen of England approached a group formed at the stern of the ves- 
sel, and graciously thanked them for the part they had taken, by their personal 


zeal, in the sumptuous hospitality of the King. General Atthalin, first Aide-de- | 


camp of the King, the Marquis du Roure, who had performed the functions of 
Chevalier d’Honneur to the Queen, and the Count de Chabannes, who had 
accompanied Prince Albert, had each received, on the preceding day, from her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness, a noble and magnificent proof of their kind 
remembrance. ‘The Queen had also thanked, in the most gracious manner, M. 
Vatout, first Librarian of the King, who had got bound splendidly, and laid upon 
her work-table, several copies of his Histoire du Chateau d’Eu. ‘It isa chateau 
truly rich in reminiscences, and a very interesting history,’ said the Queen to 
him.. ‘Your Majesty,’ replied Mr, Vatout, ‘has just added its finest page.’ 
A few moments atterwards, the Queen condescended to send to M. Vatout a 
magnificent ring in diamonds. ‘Time, however, was advancing. It was im- 


| that she leaves in France, with all who have seen her, the conviction that the 
crown of Great Britain is worthily placed on her young head: and now may 
| the English Government, as we hope, not obstruct her in affectionate and 
sympathetic tendency which draws her nearer to our France, and may Lord 
Aberdeen’s words never be gainsaid by the Cabinet or any body else. Lord 
| Aberdeen said, in speaking of the Queen’s visit to King Louis Philippe, which 
| had been so spontaneously resolved upon and so promptly executed. ‘ Nous 
laisserons sa Majesté faire autant de pas qu’elle le voudra dans cette voie la!’ 
| And we also shall let her come to us; and every time she may wish it, our 
| French courtesy will save her half the way!” 
Galignani’s Messenger states that King Louis Philippe intends to 
form a “ Victoria gallery "— 
| In it will be placed a series of pictures connected with the proceedings of 
| the Queen of England’s visit. It is at present intended that the number shall 
be about thirty: of which six will be of a large size, nine feet by six, and fourg 
teen of smaller dimensions, the remaining ten being portraits. A special build- 
ing is to be erected at the Chateau d’Eu for this collection, in the course of the 
ensuing spring. 


Mr. Richard Dadd, the young man who is supposed to have killed 
| his father at Cobham Park, is, the designer of one of the recently- 
exhibited cartoons, representing St. George after he had killed the 
dragon. 

The Paris Siecle of Friday gives ‘some particulars of the maniac’s 
encounter with his fellow-passenger in France; who went to the office 
of that paper and told the story himself— 

“Mr. M was on the night of the 30th ultimo passing through the 
forest of Valence, near Montereau, and was seated on the imperiale by the side 
of a young Englishman, whose looks seemed to be wandering, and who had 
been for above a quarter of an hour amusing himself by lowering Mr. M——’s 
cravat and collar. This singular practice provoked the traveller, who desired 
his neighbour to have done with it. The latter then drew from his pocket an 
excellent English razor, and set about cutting the throat of the unfortunate 
| Frenchman; who, despite a vigorous resistance, received four rather deep cuts. 
Notwithstanding his wounds, he succeeded in mastering the young man, 
| whose madness seems to be a mania of cutting throats; for, on being taken 
| before the Justice of the Peace at Montereau, he very quietly declared that bis 
| name was Richard Dadd, end that he had just recently arrived from England, 
where he had murdered his father by cutting his throat. He was lodged in the 
Melun-house. But the most surprising circumstance of this strange story is, 
that the moment Richard Dadd was arrested, he hastened to give all he bad 
about him in order that his victim might be taken care of! ” 








Intelligence has been received of the total destruction of the United 
States steamer Missouri, at Gibraltar, on the 26th August. The Missouri 
was pierced for 44 guns, and carried 28. The fire being observed by 

| people on board the British war-steamer Locust, that vessel was hastened 
| to the spot, and the whole of the American crew were saved ; floating 
| fire-engines were also sent off by the Governor; but, to prevent an 
otherwise inevitable explosion of the gunpowder on board the steamer, 
| it was sceuttled— 
| _“ The Missouri,” says the Cadiz correspondent of the Times, “was bound 
| for Canton, with the new Ambassador sent from the United States to the 
| Emperor of China, together with the gentlemen of his embassy and suite. 
Tbe Ambassador will thus be compelled either to return to the United States, 
or to proceed as he best can by an indirect course to his destination. The fire 
was occasioned by combustion of the large cargo of coal which the Missouri 
was obliged to carry. This combustion bad been going on for a considerable 
time, and upon its discovery a quantity of water was thrown upon the coal, 
which had the effect of apparently extinguishing the flame. But it was, in 
fact, merely smothered; and upon its breaking out a second time, it was found 
to have gained such head that no efforts could arrest its progress. How the 
fire was first communicated to the mass of coal’bas not been ascertained. The 
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fre-engines were worked with lage vigour, and other means resorted to to 
throw a quantity of water on the flames, but in vain. It communicated itself 
rapidly to the remaining parts of the magnificent vessel. By dint of con- 
siderable exertions, many valuable effects were saved, and put on board the 
Locust, including 50,000 dollars of specie. The vessel was of immense capa- 
city, her register being of nearly 2,000 tens; and her crew was very numerous.” 

The Gibraltar correspondent of the Standard says, that the Missouri 
“cost 500,000 dollars building, and 500,000 more for fitting out and 
stores; not to mention the total loss of all the property of the officers 
and crew”; and he adds, an apparently inconsistent conjecture, im- 
puting the loss of the vessel to the wilful misconduct of the crew— 

“I was alongside of the Missouri from half-past eight to eleven o'clock on 
the night of the 26th instant, [August,] and early saw that all our united 
efforts would not save her—no, not even if the iver Missouri had discharged 
itself into the waist of the frigate; for the flames burst out from bow to stern 
on the middle-deck simultaneously, as if a train had been laid ; which almost 
bears me out in my suspicion that she was purposely fired ; at all events, the 
crew were lukewarm in their efforts to save her, for 1 am told there were three 
hundred men and officers composing the crew; one of whom said that he saw 
the fire when it was only as large as his hat! ‘ Well,’ said the person to whom 
he spoke, ‘ why did you not put it out?’ ‘ Why, I had nothing convenient to 
apply to it.’” 

Intelligence has this week been received of several shipwrecks ; and 
some of the vessels lost are important. The East India ship Regular, 
Captain Carter, on the outward passage from London to Bombay, with 
a very valuable cargo of iron, copper, and other things, sprung a leak 
on the 8th July, in lat. 37 30 S., long. 36 30 E. The captain, crew, 
and passengers, after vainly endeavouring for four successive days 
and nights to stop the leak, at last took to the boats; the commander 
not leaving the vessel! till her gunwales were under water. They were 
on the following day taken on board the Cleopatra, French frigate; 
where they received the kindest assistance. 

The Queen Victoria, also an Indiaman, left Bombay for Liverpool on 
the 11th March last, with a very valuable cargo of India produce; and 
on the 7th April, during a sharp gale, it struck on the South-west reef 
of rocks off Rodrigues, and soon became a total wreck. The captain 
and some of the crew were saved; but Mr. James Serle, the first officer, 
Mr. Robert Plunkett, a passenger, and nine seamen, were drowned. 

Accounts received from the Brazil§ describe a dreadful storm which 
happened during the 24th and 25th June last, at Monte Video. The 
Queen’s ship Fantome, 16, commanded by Captain Haymes, was totally 
lost during the violence of the hurricane. All the crew were preserved, 
and are on their way to England to await a court-martial. 

The city of Bahia was said, in letters of the 31st July, to be threat- 
ened with destruction, from a continued deluge of rain, which was un- 
dermining the overhanging mountain, 


The reports of the harvest, now ‘almost all secured, are most satisfac- 
tory. The yield in the North of England and the Midland counties is 
said to be considerably above an average; im tne Sow, at least an 
average in quantity, though the quality is sometimes inferior; in Scot- 
land, at least an average, both in quantity and quality ; and in Ireland, 
“superior to any thing that could have been anticipated a short time 
back.” Potatoes are so plentiful in Ireland that they can be had in 
many places at one penny per stone. 


“ An Irishman now in Yorkshire” lately suggested that the Wales 
correspondent of the Times should be sent to Ireland; on which the 
Dublin Pilot, a leading Repeal journal, remarks— 

“ Although the able and honest correspondent of the Chronicle [ ‘One who 
has Whistled at the Plough ”] is nobly performing the duty he bas undertaken 
in regard to letting our neighbours know the state of Ireland, yet the arrival of 
the discerning, faithful, and manly Welsh correspondent of the Times, would 
be hailed as a blessing here, convinced as we are that his communications would 
be guided by the same fearless impartiality which characterizes his observations 
on the state of the Principality.” 

[The way in which the Times reporter in Wales gained his repute 
was by industrious and intrepid perseverance in the collection of facts, 
and by the clear and familiar exposition of them. He has made 
readers in London know what actually happened in Wales, to produce 
such a crisis. Could the same thing be done for Ireland, the service 
would be great. ] 





Lord William Paget has instituted legal proceedings against the Earl 
Cardigan, for criminal conversation with the prosecutor’s wife. The 
scandal connected with the subject was by general concurrence excluded 
from the respectable journals, until introduced to them by a letter from 
Lord William Paget, contradicting some reports opposed to his view of 
the affair. It is stated by an Irish paper, that Lord Cardigan avers the 
charge to be the result of a conspiracy ogenst himself and Lord William ; 
and in a letter to the Freeman’s Journal, the Earl says that the whole 
story is false. 

Lord Cardigan is said to be again ati issue with his officers. The 
Dublin correspondent of the Standard gives the story as current in 
military circles ; but adds, that it is believed to be exaggerated— 

“On Tuesday week, the Eleventh Hussars were out in the Phenix Park on 
parade, under the command of Lord Cardigan. When they returned to bar- 
racks, and after dismounting, the men had loosened the saddle-girths of their 
horses, and some of the lorses of the officers had been sent into the stables, 
when his Lordship ordered the regiment to remount. After a short delay, all 
were ready but the Second Lieutenant, who was still on foot. Lord Cardigan 
asked him why he was not mounted ? when he replied that lis groom had gone 
for his horse, and would be back in a few minutes. His Lordship waited a 
short time, and again addressing the officer, and getting the same reply as be- 
fore, told him to go for his horse himself, and not keep the regiment waiting 
any longer. ‘The reply was, he would not go for the horse. Lord Cardigan 
then ordered the Lieutenant into arrest, and preferred a charge of ‘disobedience 
of orders’ against him. ‘The matter having come before Sir Edward Blakeney, 
the Commander of the Forces, that gallant General declined to prosecute the 
complaint, and discharged the officer from arrest.” 

Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 17th June to the 9th September 1843— 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation £19,496,000 Securities........... £22,394,000 
Deposits ...........+ 11,727,000 BONO os. sevaassse 12,018,000 

£31,223,000 £34,412,000 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The news of the morning does not possess much interest, except in 
the sequel to the reports of the Queen’s visit to Ostend, which will be 
found under the proper head. mie 

The next prominent topic is the unhappy one of Spain. The French 
telegraph confirms a report which had preceded it by a few hours, that 
Ametler had entered Barcelona on the 10th instant, with two free bat- 
talions that he had raised at Lampourdan, and 300 soldiers. Some other 
regular troops left him to join the Government army. On the other 
hand, it is stated that 1,500 of the National Guard, from various parts of 
Catalonia, had joined Prim. That he could not prevent the entrance of 
the reinforcements into the town, however, is a proof of his weakness ; 
his growing unpopularity is proved by the defection of his friend in 
arms, Ametler. Moreover, Ametler is a partisan of the Princess 
Carlota, wife of Don Franciseo de Paula; whose sympathy with the 
Junta is inferred. 

The Barcelona Constitucional of the Sth has this martial call of en- 
couragement— 

“ Ametler is about to arrive with seven battalions to our aid.. Ramon 
Cabrera is raising a division in the Lampourdan ; and Don Juan Martell, with 
seven battalions more, has reached Esparaguerra. From four to seven o'clock 
this evening the fort of Montjuich sent us 102 cannon balls; 54 of them have 
been picked up, and brought to the fort of the Atarazanas. On the first shot, 
Rieva, our commander, hoisted his black neckerchief on the end of a pole, to 
show the bombardiers what they have to expect. The Rambla was crowded 
in despite of the cannonade.” 

Three prisoners, belonging to the battalion of the Blouses, had been 
shot at Gracia, by the orders of Prim, 

The Centinel de Andalusia mentions that an assembly of the electors 
of Seville had taken place in the Musuem ; at which S. Govantes, in the 
name of the Progresista party, inquired of the meeting if they wished 
to unite with the Moderados. That alliance was unanimously rejected 
as impracticable. The electors agreed that the Progresistas and Re- 
publicans should hereafter form but one party, and that there should be 
no other political denominations in future than those of Liberals and 
“ Serviles ”; the Progresistas and Republicans constituting the former 
class, and the Retrogrades and Absolutists the second. 

According to El Espectador, considerable agitation prevailed at Gra- 
nada at the departure of the mail ; and Valencia had declared in favour 
of the movement of Barcelona. 

Madrid letters of the 10th represent the Provisional Government as 
full of alarm, and as redoubling every military precaution; an Aya- 
cucho outbreak being feared. A duel had nearly taken place between 
their adherents Concha and Ortega, delegate for Saragossa; Concha 
having given himself some airs, as Inspector of Militia, about Ortega’s 
appearing before him in plain clothes. Narvaez and Serrano prevenieu 
the scandal. 


ve 


A letter from Stockholm, of the 5th instant, relates aa accident to the 
aged King— 

‘A few days ago, the King had the ‘misfortune to fall over a screen in his 
bedchamber. Both knees were so severely hurt, particularly the left, that his 
Majesty fainted in consequence of the pain. However, this accident, which ap- 
peared so dangerous at first, has had no serious result. The King has resumed 
his usual occupations. 


Accounts from Galveston, in Texas, to the 7th August, have been 
received by the Great Western. A vessel had arrived from Vera Cruz, 
which was said to have brought the armistice with Mexico, and Com- 
missioners were to be appointed immediately to settle the basis of the 
future treaty of peace. 


When the Queen and Prince Albert return to Windsor, next week, a 
vigorous shooting-season in the Royal preserves is promised. 

It is reported that the Princess Royal and the Princess Alice will be 
conveyed from Brighton to Windsor Castle on Thursday ; but that the 
Prince of Wales will remain at the watering-place, under the care of 
the Dowager Lady Lyttleton, a more lengthened residence by the sea- 
side having been recommended for the benefit of his health. 


The morning papers contain a memorial from Lord Frankfort, printed 
under the direction of his solicitor, and intended for presentation to 
the House of Lords as soon as Parliament reassembles. With a good 
deal of circumlocution and repetition it alleges— 

“ That your Lordships’ memorialist has to complain of a long series of con- 
tinued and most aggravated grievances and injuries, which for several years 
past have scriously interfered with and in some instances fatally destroyed bis 
domestic arrangements, placed him at variance with his family connexions, 
made considerable Gauaas upon his pecuniary resources, depreciated his pro- 
perty, and endangered his health by various and repeated contrivances against 
and attacks upon his constitution through the means of corrupted domestics, 
and by all the means which active, vindictive, powerful, and opulent perse- 
cutors can bring into operation.” 

He forbears from specifying the nature of the “ outrages,” but prays 
for inquiry and protection. 





Father Mathew arrived in Liverpool on Wednesday evening; and on 
Thursday morning he was entertained at a public breakfast at the 
Roman Catholic School-room in Seel Street, at which about 170 per- 
sons sat down. He afterwards administered the pledge at St. Anne’s 
(Roman Catholic) Chapel, and the Haymarket; 1,500 persons taking 
it during the day. In the evening there was a public meeting at Nel- 
son’s Assembly Rooms; Mr. Laurence Heyworth in the chair. Yes- 
terday, Mr. Mathew resumed his labours; and he was to depart for 
Dublin last night. 


The correspondent of the Times relates an attack on Middleton-hall, 
the property of Mr. Adams, near Carmarthen— 

“On returning home, about half-past nine o’clock on Tuesday night, from 
the Quarter-Sessions held at Carmarthen, Mr. Adams saw a portion of his 
premises on fire, On hastening home, he found a wood near his house fall of 
men armed; his stacks were on fire, and the plugs had been pulled out of his 
fish-pond to let the water off. As may be imagined, his family were in the 
greatest terror, expecting every moment the house.to be attacked and.set 
to. As soon as he could he despatched an express off to Carmar for troops 
to protect him. The mob continued around his: premises, making all manner 
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of noises, watching the fire, and preventing any attempt being made to extin- 
uish it, and remained there till two o'clock in the morning. Before they 
eft, while they were yet in the wood, the messenger, who might have been ac- 
companied by troops, or by some sort of protective force, returned alone, with 
an answer from Colonel Love that the troops bad been out all day and could 
not come. The feeling of utter want of protection and helplessness of Mr. 
Adams and his family, in the midst of a lawless, an inimical, and a well-armed 
mob, at midnight, with a part of his premises fired by them blazing near him, 
may be better imagined than described. Mr. Adams is understood to have 
taken the determination of at once with his family leaving the country.” 

The same writer adds— 

“* Since the extraordinary verdict returned at the inquest yesterday on the old 
woman shot at Hendybridge Gate, near Pontardulais, the most grave appre- 
hensions are entertained. I am told that the Jury durst give no other verdict ; 
that such a system of terrorism prevails, that men dare not render themselves 
obnoxious by even doing their duty. ‘The necessity of putting the country 
under military law is seriously discussed by many. 


A Dublin letter of Thursday states that the first Court of “ Repeal 
Arbitrators’? was opened on Wednesday, at the Black Rock. The Judges 
were Dr. Gray, “ Chief Justice,” with Mr.John O'Connell, M.P., and 
Mr. Dunne, “ Inspector of Repeal Wardens,” for assistants. No busi- 
ness, however, offered for the adjudication of the Court. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanez, Farpay ArrgRNoon. 

The Funds are not quite so firm as they were last week. An uneasy 
feeling prevails on the subject of Ireland, which is rather increased by the 
preparations of the Government; every post bringing an account of the for- 
tification of barracks, and other indications of preparation for a struggle. 
The price of Consols advanced on Monday and Tuesday; but on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the Bank broker sold largely, and the market receded: the 
decline has since been carried still farther, and our quotations today are 
from } to j per cent below those of Saturday. Money, however, still continues 
very abundant; ae easily obtainable on discount at from 14 to 2 per cent. 
The premium of Exchequer Bills has slightly improved. 

In the Foreign Market, the chance of the payment of the Mexican Dividends 
has been the chief subject of interest, and bas given rise to considerable fluctu- 
ation in the Bonds: the last report is that the agents, Messrs. Lizarpr and 
Co., have determined to pay to the extent the funds in hand will allow, and to 
offer the Bondholders 75 per cent upon the amount of the dividend due on the 
Ist October, with the understanding that the remaining 25 per cent is to 
be paid out of the first remittances received: the Bonds, which fell 
suddenly from 37 to 354, have since recovered to 36. Portuguese Con- 
verted Bonds have advanced 1} per cent. Although there does not 
appear to be any immediate probability of the conclusion of the tariff, 
considerable efforts are made by parties interested in the Portuguese finance to 
keep up the price of this stock, by nurchasing large amounts of it with bor- 
rowed C2piea:; and as money is very abundant, they are thus enabled to clear 
the market of stock and maintain its value. Spanish Stock has not fluctuated 
to any extent; the price still keeping up, notwithstanding the unfavourable ap- 
pearance of affairs in the Peninsula. The same cause is operating here as upon 
the Portuguese Bonds—the facility with which money can be raised upon any 
thing that hes the appearance of a security enabling the speculator to obtain 
advances upon his stock, and thus by creating an artificial scarcity, cause an im- 
provement. Brazilian Bonds experienced a decline of 2 per cent, but have since 
recovered their old prices. The Brazilian Bonds of 1843 have been in great 
request, and have reached 72; being an advance of 7 per cent since the first 
appearance of the Stock in the market. This quotation is only applicable to 
the 100/. Bonds, which are almost the only ones in demand, most of the pur- 
chases being on Dutch account: the larger description of Bonds, viz. 1,000/. 
and 500/., must be quoted at least 5 per cent lower. 

No transactions of importance have occurred in Railway Shares. By the 
quotations in the Stock List it would appeaar that Birmingham had ex- 
perienced a decline; but it is not so: the present price is 208 to 210 ; and when 
the Shares recently stood at 225 to 230, the purchaser at that price bought the 
right to a new issue of Quarter-Shares. As the Old Shares are now sold 
without that right at 108 and 110, and the New Shares, which arose out of it, 
are sold at 20 and 21, the present quotatien is really a mark of improvement, 
and not, as it apears to be, of decline. 








Saturpay, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 

Up to this moment not a single bargain is recorded in the Official List as 
having occurred in the English Funds: the prices are consequently nominally 
the same as yesterday. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been entirely confined to Mexican 
Bonds; which, in consequence of the communication of Messrs. Lizarpr 
upon the subject of the dividend, have fallen 2 per cent, and after being 
at 33}, are now 334 4. The most unsatisfactory part of this communica- 
tion is that an ing the i in the amount of the Bonds. The 
amount now in circulation is 5,500,000/.: by the statement of those gentle- 
men in December last, the amount was stated at 5,254,500/.: if the issue 
of Bonds has been confined to what was necessary for the withdrawal of 
the Old Stock, it would not have exceeded 4,623,968/. It would, how- 
ever, ‘appear, that the Government had always contemplated this exceesive 
issue; for Messrs. Lizarpr state in their ietter to the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange, dated 23d November 1842, that 5,500,000/. was the amount 
of stock delivered by M. pe IrursipE, the Mexican Minister in this country 
at the time when the conversion of the Old Bonds took place. It is stated 
that the over-issue of Stock, (which, by the way, must at one time or other 
have been sold by the agents,) has been made to cover charges of commission 
and other expenses connected with the conversion. © This is entirely a question 
between the agents and the Government; but the irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding must tend to shake the confidence of the Bondholders in the security 


of the Stock. 
Saturnay, Two o’cLock. 
The English Funds are heavy, Consols for Money having been done at 94}; 
but not a single bargain is recorded as having occurred for the Account. 
In the Foreign Market, Mexican Bonds have been the only attraction; and 
after some fluctuation, close at 33}. The other Foreign Funds are the same. 
We have to notice the following business in Railway Shares: Birmingham 
and Derby, Eighth Shares, 2}; Eastern Counties, 84; Great Western, Half 
Shares, 63; South-western, 654; Croydon, 12; Northern and Eastern, Scrip, 
a ; Paris and Rouen, 284 4 28; Rouen and Havre, 54; South-eastern, 
rip, 214. 
ny Say Contols .....0..+0. 944% ! Chilian Deferred.......... ; 39 41 
Ditty for Account... - 944% Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824. 254 # 
3 per Ceut Reduced | Danish 3 per Cents 86 














3¢ per Cent Ditto. . shut Datch 2} per Ceuts . ys 

New 3} per Cents... 1013 2 Ditto 5 per Cents ........+. 10L ¢ 
Bank Stock for Accoun —_— Mexican 5 per Cents Consd, 33} 4 
Exchequer Bills .......Prem. 59 63 Portuguese New5 p. Cts.1841 43% 4+ 
India Stock ....... Cceccccces ao Russian 5 per Cents .....+- 114 116 
Brazilian 5 per Cents,...... +o 735 Spanish (Active)5per Cents. 26 & 
Rens Oe Lomtses.. 02.40 104 5 Ditto 3 per Cents 1 scace, SE 
Ch 6 per Cents....,,..... 98 100 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CINQUE PORTS. 


Boutoene has long been half an English town. Folkstone seems 
about to become half a French one. A strange change is working 
in that old member of the Cinque Ports. The railway has carried 
a new colony into the very bosom of its torpid, balf-fishified society. 
The steep, narrow, winding, dirty streets of the town, are typical 
of its old condition. The athletic labourers driving a broad and 
commodious road through the heart of them, or removing the silt 
and shingle from its choked-up harbour, together with the “ East- 
erp Pavilion,” run up in hot haste in order that a hotel might be 
there, although the hotel is only in the act of building, are pro- 
phetic of the future. The “ Pavilion” is French in all its ar- 
rangements—its bar, its table d’hote, its beds, its waiters. The 
speculation is probably less to gratify and accommodate French 
visiters to the British shore, than Cockney tourists, who may there 
look at the sea, and dine and sleep a la Frangaise, without exposing 
themselves to the risk of sea-sickness. The blended flags of France 
and England, which decorate the saloon, bespeak the frontier 
where one nation fades into another; and the impression is con- 
firmed by a Boulogne and Folkstone journal printed weekly in 
English at the former town, which lies upon the table. 

Steam has made the sea cease to draw the harsh and abrupt line 
of demarcation between two countries which it formerly did. On 
a great line of communication between the capitals, (even in the 
short period elapsed since the opening of the railway,) a hybrid 
race is growing up, as it does where states are only divided by a 
tiny brook or an ideal line. And other places are pushing and 
jostling to participate in the change. The completion of the line 
to Dover will in part reéstablish that port in its old privilege of 
being a great gate to the Continent, of which Folkstone at present 
threatens to rob it. Rye and Hastings are exerting themselves to 
obtain a branch railway. Brighton and Dieppe are as intimately 
linked as Folkstone and Boulogne. The whole range of coast from 
Sandwich to Seaford, which the Norman Monarchs regimented into 
a defensive barrier, is becoming in our day a means of communica- 
tion. 

It is the way of the world. On the Continent, walled towns 
turn their fortifications into promenades; and on a grander scale 
the same transformation is taking place with the Cinque Ports. 
Easy and pleasant by-ways to France are constructing over their 
mounds. ‘ine britisn Channel, like the glacis and ditches of the 
cities alluded to, is becoming the pleasure-drive of Majesty. It is 
to England what the drive in Hyde Park is to London. Con- 
tagious sympathy draws the Majesty of France to the other side 
of the Channel: Louis Pururers has positively made two attempts 
to take a pleasure-trip in a steamer, and he at all events keeps a 
barge. 

This great “highway of waters” is becoming a populous street ; 
England representing the row of habitations on the one side, France 
and Belgium those on the other. Royal personages whisk out of 
a house on the one side, and run across, to carry to royal person- 
ages on the other an informal invitation to a family-party ; whichis 
frankly and unceremoniously accepted. At parting, arrangements 
are made for returning the visit as soon as may be convenient. 
The Kings and Queens of the opposite sides of the Channel are 
beginning to live and visit on the same easy footing as the burgesses 
of an inland town on opposite sides of the street. Louis Pamirre 
is becoming in reality as well asin name a “ roi bourgeois.” 

All this should work well. The egg-merchants of Normandy, 
Picardy, and Belgium, have long been stanch friends of peace. 
The lodging-keepers of the Cinque Ports will grow equally averse 
to hostilities, as interrupting their trade. ‘The shareholders in all 
the lines of railway from the capital to the coast will participate in 
those sentiments. The engine-makers, the coal-owners, all em- 
ployed by the railways, will join the pacific league. A row of anti- 
quarrellers will line the coast, and the railway lines will be so many 
stakes driven into the internal mass of the nation to rivet their hold 
upon it. The marine excursions of the Sovereign, by rendering 
this region of peace fashionable, will increase the number of those 
who haunt it and learn to sympathize with its inhabitants. 

The same influences are at work in France. In spite of their 
quarrelling propensities, France and England are being brought 
over to amicable and common sense views. The harmonious inter- 
course between the two coasts, which Jutrus Casar first disturbed, 
is, after the lapse of well nigh two thousand years, about to be re- 
stored. The day is coming when the rhapsodies of Ze National 
will be laughed at asa good joke for the solemn air with which they 
are uttered to an unsympathizing audience, and when the bellicose 
articles of The Morning Chronicle will be forgiven in gratitude to 
the enterprising promoter of the Southampton and Rouén railways. 











EFFECTS OF THE EXTREME SUBDIVISION OF 
EMPLOYMENTS. 

A waiter in The Times, reviewing Mr. M‘Cuttocu’'s Principles of 
Political Economy,* questions a position maintained by that able 
author—that the extreme subdivision of employments has no ten- 
dency to weaken the mental faculties. In our age of factories, this 
discussion is raised out of the sphere of mere abstract speculation, 
and invested with an immediate practical interest. 


* A new edition, “enlarged and corrected throughout,” which appeared 
early in the last publishing-season. 
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. Mr. M‘Cuttoc# has stated the views of Apam Smirn, whose 
opinion he combats, with perfect fairness, and with great brevity— 


“It has been supposed that the extreme subdivision of labour ( 


{employments] in manufacturing establishments, and the undivided 
attention which every one employed inthem must give to the single 
operation in which he is engaged, has a most pernicious influence 
over the mental faculties." Mr. M‘Curtocs, after quoting pas- 
sages from the writings of Smrra and Ferauson to show that he 
has not misrepresented them, proceeds—“ Nothing, however, can 
be more marvellously incorrect than these representations. Instead 
of its being true that the workmen in manufacturing establishments 
are less intelligent and acute than those employed in agriculture, the 
fact is directly the reverse. The spinners, weavers, and other me- 
chanics of Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham, possess far more 
information than the agricultural labourers of any part of the 
empire.” 

In the course of these two sentences, Mr. M‘Cuxrocs has un- 
consciously assumed that the two expressions “less intelligent and 
acute” and “possess far more information” exactly correspond. 
They do not; as will appear from contrasting the illustrations he 
adduces in support of the latter position, which is his own, with 
those that Apam Smiru brings forward in support of the former. 
‘“‘ By working together,” says Mr. M‘Curxocu, “ those engaged in 
manufacturing establishments have constant opportunities of dis- 
cussing all topics of interest and importance. They are thus gra- 
dually trained to habits of thinking and reflection; their intellects 
are sharpened by the collision of conflicting opinions; and a small 
contribution from each individual enables them to establish lecture- 
ships and libraries, and to obtain ample supplies of newspapers and 
periodical publications.” On the other hand, Apam Smirn says— 
“The man whose whole life is spent in performing a few simple 
operations, of which the effects, too, are perhaps always the same, 
has no occasion to exert his understanding, or to exercise his in- 
vention in finding out expedients for removing difficulties which 
never occur. He naturally loses, therefore, the habit of such ex- 
ertion, and generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is pos- 
sible for a human being to become. The torpor of his mind 
renders him not only incapable of relishing or bearing a part in any 
rational conversation, but of conceiving any generous, noble, or 
tender sentiment, and consequently of forming any just judgment 
concerning mgmy even of the ordinary duties of private life.” 

These quotations show that M‘Curtocn’s “ information ” 
does not correspond to the “ intelligence” of Smirnu. The latter 
author is speaking of that practical intellect whichis developed by 
encountering difficulties, exercising the inventive faculties in de- 
vising means to overcome them, and forming the character by car- 
rying those devices into practice. Mr. M‘Cutrocn, on the other 
hand, speaks of “ information”—of storing the mind with ideas 
(or words) from books and conversations—of the development of 
the discursive faculty. Both Smira and M‘Cutroca may be— 
both are in the right, (if we make allowance for an exaggerated 
strength of expression in which both indulge): but Mr. M‘Cut- 
Ltocu has not succeeded in proving that extreme subdivision of 
employment is rather beneficial than otherwise to the mental 
faculties of those engaged in it, because he has not attempted to 
show that the development of the mere discursive faculty is, in 
moral and intellectual respects, a sufficient substitute for the saga- 
city and habits of self-control which a varied experience has a 
tendency to form. 

Both Anam Smiru and Mr. M‘Cuttocu have helped to per- 
ye the question by allowing their illustrations to bias them. They 

ave insensibly deviated from the question whether the subdivision 
of employments, when carried beyond certain limits, had a dete- 
riorating influence on the mental faculties, into the question whe- 
ther agricultural or manufacturing employments are more favour- 
able to the cultivation of the intellect. Smita remarks—“ How 
much the lower ranks of people in the country are really superior 
to those of the town, is well known to every man whom either 
business or curiosity has led to converse much with both.” Mr. 
M‘Cuttocu, in his edition of the Wealth of Nations, maintains in 
a note upon this passage—“ Instead of its being true that the 
workmen employed in manufactures and commerce are less intelli- 
gent and acute than those employed in agriculture, the fact is 
distinctly and completely the reverse.” There is exaggeration in 
both statements; and even if either were true, it could not settle 
the controversy, until it were shown that the alleged superiority 
was occasioned by the existence or non-existence of an extreme 
subdivision of employments. 

That the subdivision of employments, or in other words the 
combination of labour, is in the first instance favourable to the 
development of the intellectual and moral faculties, there can be 
little doubt. The acquirement of the mere power of codperation 
is an advance both in intelligence and morals. ‘Two or more men, 
by continuing day after day to labour in concert, each taking those 
portions of the common task which he finds himself best qualified 
to discharge, evince more sagacity than two or more men who per- 
sist in isolated toil. The apportioning of their respective shares 
of labour is a continual exercise of the judgment; the habits of 
alternate subordination and command, the feelings of mutual kind- 
liness which they acquire, are a continuous lesson in humanity. 
This is the source of the intelligence and high moral character 
which Apam Smiru observed among the rural population of his 
own country, and this is the source of the intelligence and high 
moral character which M‘Cuttocu has observed in seme classes of 
mechanics in our crowded manufacturing districts. ‘To say that 








up to a certain point the subdivision of employment is favourable 
to intellectual and moral culture, is merely to express in other 
words the truism that the subdivision and combination of employ-’ 
ments is the first step in civilization. 

But the question still remains, whether the subdivision of em- 
ployments,inay not be carried to a noxious excess? This was the 
question proposed by Mr. M‘Cutroca when he used the phrase 
“extreme subdivision of labour in manufacturing establishments ” ; 
but which he has not even attempted to answer, resting satisfied 
with showing that the habit of combined labour promotes the de- 
velopment of the discursive faculty in man. 

If Mr. M‘Cutrocu were a little more intimately acquainted 
with the manufacturing districts, he would know that the intelli- 
gent class of artisans of whom he speaks form but a very small 
proportion of their inhabitants, and are by no means the class 
from which fair inferences can be drawn as to the effects of the 
very minute subdivision of employments existing in those districts. 
On the contrary, they are without exception examples of the bene- 
ficial effects of a varied range of employment. The subscribers to 
lectureships and libraries are not the makers of pin-heads, or the 
filers of bolts, or even the better-paid spinners and weavers of the 
power-loom factories. They are the shopmen, the overseers, the 
millwrights, and others whose employment it is to combine the 
products of the labours of others into a whole, or to attend to the 
receipt and delivery of goods. They are men whose tasks require 
them to reflect beforehand—to make mental combinations—to de- 
vise means of evading or overcoming difficulties. Humble though 
their station may be, they belong to the class of head-workers, as 
well as the capitalists who employ them: their employments are 
varied. If we wish to learn the effects of an extreme subdivision 
of employments, we must look to those who earn their bread by 
the exercise of one simple, monotonous, mechanical effort. The 
accumulation of large capitals and the devices of scientific ma- 
chinists have multiplied this class amazingly. A skilled engineer 
and a wealthy capitalist lay their heads together to establish a 
factory. The latter invents steam-engines to move machines for 
preparing the cotton to be spun, for spinning it, and for weaving 
the thread. A number of the first class are placed together in one 
large apartment, a number of the second and third in others. His 
calculation is, that by the combination of an immense number of 
these machines, so great a quantity of cloth will be manufactured 
as to admit of a low rate of profit yielding a large return. The 
capitalist advances the funds which are necessary to set these com- 
binations in motion. The engineer and the capitalist exercise their 
mental faculties; so do a few overseers and skilled mechanics ; but 
the great mass of persons employed in the factory have nothing to 
do but watch the monotonous revolutions of a machine, and check 
it when it goes wrong—to tie a thread when it snaps. But this 
simple operation requires concentrated and unintermitting attention 
during the hours of work. ‘The slave of the spinning-jenny dares 
not allow his mind to stray one moment from the whirling spindle, 
till his daily toil is at an end; and then the prolonged effort leaves 
him too much jaded and spent to be capable of mental exertion. 
There is a constant tendency in large capitals to accumulate, and 
in large capitalists to venture upon more extensive and complicated 
combinations of manufactures; and every step in this direction 
contributes to render more limited, more incessant, more unin- 
structive, the occupations of the mere labouring community. 

It is impossible to reside long in a manufacturing district without 
perceiving not only that the subdivision of employments may be 
carried to an unhealthy excess, but that it has in this country 
already been carried to that excess. The “ Mechanics Institution 
operatives’"—the class described by Mr. M‘Cuttocu—are quite on 
a par with the inhabitants of the rural districts described by ADAM 
Smitu—the peasantry among whom Burns’s mind was formed, and 
who could appreciate him. ‘The characters of the two classes have 
been formed under the same influences: the habit of combined 
labour has rendered them intelligent and humane; their occasion- 
ally varied employments have called their inventive faculties into 
play, and taught them self-reliance and independence. This 
class is a small minority in the manufacturing districts, and 
an equally small minority in the secluded rural districts; in the 
more bustling class of county-towns and their immediate vicinity 
its presence and influence are more decidedly felt. The mere 
carter of remote agricultural districts, and the mere carder and 
spinner of manufacturing districts, are in point of intelligence 
nearly on a par. But the latter is one of a class which prepon- 
derates in the local society to which he belongs, and gives it in a 
measure its tone. Utterly unreasoning, he is alive to the stings of 
appetite, liable to the seduction of example, rendered bold by the 
sympathy of the many, rude and ungoverned as himself. The mere 
mass of such beings is terrible when set in motion, from its mere 
instinctive physical force. And those masses of unreasoning appe- 
tite are created by the “extreme subdivision of labour in manufac- 
turing establishments.” 

ApAm Smitn’s exposition of the necessary tendency of civilized 
society to something like this is true to the letter—* In a civilized 
state, though there is little variety in the occupations of the greater 
part of individuals, there is an almost infinite variety in those of 
the whole society. These varied occupations present an almost 
infinite variety of objects to the contemplation of those few who 
being attached to no particular occupation themselves have leisure 
and inclination to examine the occupations of other people. The 
contemplation of so great a variety of objects necessarily exercises 
their minds in endless comparisons and combinations, and renders 
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their understandings in an extraordinary degree acute and compre- 
hensive. Unless these few, however, happen to be placed in some 
very particular situations, their great abilities, though honourable 
to themselves, may contribute very little to the good government 
or happiness of the society. Notwithstanding the great abilities 
of these few, all the nobler parts of the human character may in a 
great measure be obliterated and extinguished in the great body of 
the people.” " : 

A previous remark of the same author is one of those prophecies 
which have been so often uttered by men of true wisdom, and dis- 
regarded till time gave them proof—“ In every improved and civi- 
lized society, this is the state into which the labouring poor, that 
is the great body of society, must necessarily fall, unless govern- 
ment take some pains to prevent it.” 





FEES FOR JUSTICE. 

Tue Jimes bestows some of its telling censure on the last great 
work of its principal aversion, the Poor-law Commissioners—their 
Report on Local Taxation; and the censor takes one exception 
which on the face of it appears just. The Commissioners object 
to the irregular practice by which the Assistant-Oversecrs appear 
as the claimants against poor parishioners, and at the same time as 
consenters to the exemption of those parishioners from paying the 
rate, and as witnesses of their inability to pay; and moreover, they 
say, the wholesale exemption, which leads to abuse, is aggravated 
by the application’s being made in the lump for several poor per- 
sons at once— 

“ The pretext used in justification of this practice is that it saves trouble, 
but especially that it saves the expense in Justices’ clerks’ fees; one fee upon 
one collective application, and one collective order, serving instead of a multi- 
tude of fees upon a multitude of personal applications and individual orders. 
The excuse is itself founded on another irregularity—namely, the practice of 
the parish paying these fees, instead of the applicant, WHO 18 LEGALLY LIABLE 
TO PAY THEM.” 

On this the Times observes— 

“ Of what use, we should like to know, would it be to a poor ‘ applicant ’ to 
obtain an exemption from the payment of a shilling or two for his rate, if he 
must give for that exemption four or five times the sum in fees? Yet the 
Commissioners literally grumble because the parish pay these fees for their un- 
fortunate pauper!” 

Now the Commissioners were not discussing the propriety of 
fees. The irregularity which they condemn, is the lumping method 
of applying for exemption ; that is justified by another irregularity ; 
and the Commissioners have a right to say, do not palliate these 
evils by adding error toerror. The real origin of the evil in this case 
is the general system of fees ; in all cases a bad thing, but especially 
in the administration of a palpable act of justice. Fees are bad as 
respects both the individuals and the public. Every thing which 
impedes the free march of justice is an injury to the public; whose 
best interest it is to have the greatest possible aggregate amount of 

justice duly rendered. As respects the individual, fees are a fine 
upon justice—he is fined for obtaining that which is barely his due. 
For the purposes of the Poor-law, parishioners may be reckoned of 
three classes,—those who pay to support the poor; those who 
receive relief; and those who are not quite poor enough for that, 
yet so nearly poor enough that the subtraction of the rate reduces 
them to pauperism, For the third class to be exempt from the rate, 
is mere justice: yet our fee system would fine them for being thus 
justly treated; and under the name of “ fee” it would reimpose the 
rate, and in the name of “ exemption ” reconvert them into paupers ! 
This is “ protecting” injustice by a prohibitory duty on justice. 
Voxrarre’s is still a living satire, when he describes the acquittal 
of Zadig, and the King’s restoration of the fine which had been 
unjustly exacted of him: “ Le greffier, les huissiers, les procureurs, 
vinrent chez lui en grand appareil, lui rapporter ses quatre cents 
onces (d'or); ils en retinrent seulement trois cents quatre-vingt- 
dix-huit pour les frais de justice ; et leur valets demanderent des 
honoraires.” 

To go deeper still and bottom the question: the fee system 
appears to arise out of that pervading fault in our social economy 
which rejects direct motives to right conduct, in favour of baser 
substitutes : the character of a witness for worth and truth-speaking 
is inadmissible as a test of his evidence, but his adoption of a re- 
ligious formula which brings him within the action of perjury-laws 
is the recognized test ; a well-earned character for probity will not 
procure a man a situation, but only “interest” backed by money 
“sureties” can do so; proper feeling is not encouraged as a motive 
to diligence in office, but fees are relied upon for that purpose. 
The exemption from poor-rate should be accorded to all who need 
it; and the officers concerned ought to be diligent in their duty, 
not to augment their own pay, but from solicitude to see things 
done as they ought to be and for the common good. Parish-officers 
and other “practical” persons will sneer at the notion; French 
politicians fancy that England can stir in nothing without interested 
motives; savages laugh incredulously at the idea that Europeans 
visit them merely in the eagerness to advance abstract science ; 
instances all of a rude state of mind and imperfect civilization. 
Perhaps it will be better some day, and “ every little helps ” ; there- 
fore all that exposes the viciousness and inaptitude of the fee system 
is useful. 





THE “ EDUCATION ” FALLACY. 
Last session, Parliament was frightened from interposing to secure 
a real education for children in the factory districts, in place of 
that counterfeit “ education” which they already do receive under 
compulsion of the law; for children cannot be employed in cotton- 























factories without attending two hours a day at “school.” As, 
however, Government has no power of supervision over the schools, 
the law is evaded by a nominal compliance: children do attend at 
what is called “ school,” but for the most part they learn nothing. 
Parliament was moved to reject the Government project, partly 
because it was not very well planned, but chiefly because the seve- 
ral religious factions in the country were struck with fear lest, in 
the education of the children, the, Church should obtain some 
opportunity of special advantage: philanthropists there are who 
would rather that children should remain untaught and rude, than 
allow them to be taught with a risk of proportionately augmenting 
the numbers of those in communion with the Established Church— 
they would sooner have hundreds of thousands in the outer dark- 
ness of ignorance, than so many more Church-of-England people 
in the country! ‘“ Tantum relligio—!” One of the most intelligent 
gentlemen of the Dissenting body, indeed, took a great deal of 
pains to prove that children in the factory districts already are 
“educated.” Sometimes people cavil with you if you use the term 
“education,” and say that it should include religion and moral train- 
ing, and other high matters. They are very indignant if you say that, 


| sooner than have nothing of the kind, you wish children did but know 


how to read and write and keep accounts; so that, having the ma- 
terials for learning more, they might be better prepared for oppor- 
tunities throughout life. It is indeed very desirable to define 
terms ; and for the present we will confine the word “ education” 
to the commonest and humblest elements of school learning. We 
should rejoice to find that the “education” which prevails in 
the factory districts comprises these elements. Mr. Barnes's ela- 
borate statistics supply no sufficient test. That which he adopted 
was the power of the scholars to read a column of the Scriptures : 
but the test fails, because the power of a pupil to do what is called 
reading a column of the Scriptures, unless the time consumed in 
acquiring that power, the method of teaching, and the manner of 
performing the exercise are stated, proves nothing. Five years 
may be expended in teaching a child to read a particular column, 
and at the end he may be unable to read any thing else. The bare 
fact that so many per cent in the gross number of scholars can 
“‘ read a column of the Scriptures,” therefore, proves nothing. A 
test of the quality of this boasted education is needed. 

As applied to particular districts, we are furnished with a par- 
tial test in the annual Reports of the Factory Inspectors; and we 
have no reason to believe that those districts are monstrous excep- 
tions to general rules. There are four Inspectors. Mr. Stuart 
says, that in the great manufacturing-towns of Scotland—Glasgow, 
Paisley, Dundee, Aberdeen, and others—“ the statutory provision 
for schools is, or almost is, a dead letter.” Mr. Howett, in gene- 
ralizing terms, with many figures, gives rather a favourable account 
of the advance of “‘ education” in Cheshire; but his statistics fail 
for the want of a test such as we have already mentioned. It is 
supplied, however, in the reports of Mr. Leonarp Horner and 
Mr. Saunpers. In a report dated 7th July 1843, Mr. Horner 
states that he had visited various places in Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Cumberland: in that district, 603 schools sent in certifi- 
cates of the two-hours daily attendance to 591 manufacturing firms, 
employing 6,872 children. The proportion of these schools is im- 

o-tant— 
' “117 factory schools, for 3,155 children, or about 454 per cent of the whole. 
By ‘ factory schools’ I mean those cases in which the children are schooled 
within the factory, or sent to an adjoining school established by the occupier 
of the factory. 

“ 367 private schools, for 2,689 children, or about 394 per cent of the whole. 

“ These are, in general, small assemblages of children in cottages, brought 
together by indigent old men or old women, who nominally keep a school, they 
being incapable of earning a livelihood in any other way, but without any qua- 
lification for teaching. 

“ 62 National Schools, for 596 children, or about 8 per cent. 

“30 public schools in connexion with the Established Church, but not 
schools of the National Society, for 214 children, or about 3 per cent. 

“15 British Schools, for 125 children, or about 2 per cent. 

“© 8 Public Wesleyan Schools, for 54 children, or about 3 per cent. 

“4 Public Roman Catholic Schools, for 39 children, or about 4 per cent.” 

The quality of the instruction in these schools is, on the whole, 
of the lowest kind— 

“ Ofthe 117 factory schools, 16 are good, attended by 860 children, or about 
27 per cent of those educated in such schools. There are other factory schools, 
and some of the private schools, in which some little instruction is im arted ; 
but in the majority of both there is a mere nominal compliance with the law, 
and it is an entire misapplication of the term to call such places schools, The 
Inspectors have no power to interfere to put a stop to this discreditable 
mockery of education. I believe that I am understating the case to a consi- 
derable extent when I say, that of these 6,872 children, for whom certificates 
of school-attendance are obtained, 4,500 are getting no education whatever at 
these schools. Nor is the privation of instruction the only evil; these chil- 
dren pay a school-fee, for which they get no value in return: if we reckon the 
fee to be, on the average, 2d. a week for 48 weeks in the year, we have Ss.a 
year for each child; so that 1,800/. a year is paid by the parents without value 
received; whereas this sum might, in well-conducted public schools, procure 
for these 4,500 children a very good education.” 

Mr. Horner considers the main cause of this bad state of things 
to be the law which allows children to be worked for eight hours a 
day at any time between half-past five in the morning and half-past 
eight at night. But Mr. Saunpers’s still more specific details 
show other causes at work. Let us take the statistics of the 
scholars in the district on which he reports— 

© The numbers employcd under thirteen years of age who are required by the 
law to attend school were 8,754; and the occupiers of several silk-mills had 
made such arrangement of their hours of work (though not required by law to 
do so) as to enable 562 children employed by them to attend school during five 
working-days in each week; thus making a total of 9,216 children who now 
attend schvol regularly. These are divided among the different schools, as 
above described, ious 
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4,159 attend Private or Dame schools [including all schools conducted by 
teachers for their own profit.] 
3,367 attend Factory schools. 
1,547 attend Church schools. 
243 attend Protestant Dissenting schools. 
Total... .9,316 

“ The relative proportion attending each class will perhaps be better under- 
stood by stating, that out of every 100 scholars the numbers stand nearly as 
follows: 45 to Private or Dame schools; 36 to Factory schools; 16} to Church 
schools ; 24 to Protestant Dissenting schools. 

“There are 1,576 children in silk-mills, whose employers do not make any 
arrangement for their attending school during the working-days.” 

The vast majority here attend private schools and factory schools. 
Now, what is the “‘ education” in these schools? 
schools are better than others; but Mr. Saunpers says that 
such specimens as the following do no injustice to four-fifths of 
them— ; iv 
. “One person, who visited several, writes thus: ‘ I visited the schools, and 


Ss ivate | © 
pt ope first branch would deal solely with facts. 





found them of a most inferior character; the rooms frequently much too small, | 
ill ventilated, and dirty’; and after general remarks of the same kind, and | 





saying that many children could not spell their names, he adds, ‘ 
— school I consider the best: it is conducted in a small clean cottage. 
She is a widow, and obtains her livelihood by instructing these children. This 
is the only school in which I found writing taught: there is a great deficiency 
of books.’ 

“ And again, ‘ , hand-loom weaver, has the education of 27 
factory children, for which he receives 13d. each per week ; and is able, in 
dition, to weave one piece in a fortnight, for which he is paid 3s. 6d. The chil- 








boys sitting with very few books among them.’ ” 

His experience teaches him that “ the great majority of the factory 
schools (not less than two-thirds of them) are not superior to the 
private or dame schools as above described.” We pick out the 
most specific description of the learning— 

“ Another report says—‘ This man’s wife is teacher in ordinary. The school 





| classes to go further. 


2. The nature and extent of the education that would (at least 
in the beginning) be practicable. 

3. The extent and sources of the funds that might be obtained 
for the purpose. 

4. The best method of tuition, with a view to attaining the 
greatest proportionate results, as compared witn the expense of 
money, labour, and time. 

The diversified nature of the subjects of inquiry suggests the 
conjecture that the investigation in each branch might be separately 
conducted. By commissions, would perhaps be a good way of 
proceeding ; the several “interests” being properly represented in 
the witnesses, or possibly even in the commissioners chosen. The 
The third would be of 
the nature ofa disinterested canvassing, a comparing of notes on all 
sides, to learn what advances would be made towards the establish- 
ment of a neutral ground, instead of quarrelling after some one 
had attempted to find the ground haphazard. The second would 
be a peep into existing funds, and into the disposition of different 
The last would be an analysis of 
methods existing and recommended, and still more of prin- 
ciples; and it would be one worthy ofa great country. At present, 
hundreds of thousands sterling are expended on teaching what re- 


| mains unlearned ; instructers bestow many hours a day in teaching 
| what is not learned ; pupils are fagged over lessons which are ninety- 


is part of a small cottage, and contains two forms. The wife has been away | 


three weeks; the husband is the engine-tenter. For these three weeks the 
husband has pretended to teach for the wife. Has no one to help him to 


mind the engine, which is forty yards from the school-room. Five boys were | 
present. They said they had read one lessor of about half a page. The maa | 


himself was sweeping the room when I went in. First boy, 10}, could not 
read a word of two syllables; second boy, 124, could hardly read words of one 


syllable; third boy, 13, reads imperfectly; fourth boy reads well; fifth boy | 


not at all.’ 
“I visited recently a factory school held in the lodge of a considerable mill, 
where fifty-six children are employed. When I went into the school-room, an 


overlooker from the mill was standing with his back to the fire, quietly enjoying | 


himself, but taking no part in instructing the children. There were titteen 
children in the room, ten boys and five girls. Two boys had books, the other 
eight none. Three girls were working, one had a book, and the other had 
nothing. On asking for the schoolmaster, I was told he had gone into the 
mill to wind three cotton-warps ; and the overlooker was sent to see the children 
did not run away. The schoolmaster, when he came, could not tell what any 
of the children had learned. They had been one hour and a half in school out 
of the required time of two hours. 

“ The report of another factory school for fifty children is accompanied with 
several pieces of newspaper, which are sent asa specimen of the only apparatus 
found in a school for teaching children.” 

The National Schools and other Church and Dissenting public 
schools are better: ‘ The general character of these schools, so far 
as the order and discipline are concerned, is greatly superior to 
the best private dame-schools, and the trustees take care that there 
shall be school-requisites.” But here the report fails in supplying 
a plain test. Better they had need to be; and it is not a very sa- 
tisfactory token of their condition that they are in any way com- 
pared with the dame-schools. 

Before dismissing the Reports, however, let us glance at some 
certificates of school-attendance ; of which Mr. Saunpers gives 


: pe | ni rts in a hundred steri 
dren are taught in his cottage; the girls most employed in knitting, and the | nine parts in a hundred sterile. 


Less than half of the two hours 
a day which factory children are now obliged to attend in school, 
would suffice with perfect ease, in a year, to teach them to read, 
to write, to work common sums, and to know the rudiments of 
geography: they spend two hours a day for years, and learn— 
nothing! <A true principle might put life even into the present 
abortive systems of organization; but, for all the inquiry that there 
has been, the country does not yet know what ought to be done or 
what can be done. That must be ascertained before any one has a 
right to insist either on further concession or further movement. 





PRACTICAL MEN. 
Ose hears much of “practical men.” “ Practical men” take 
great airs upon them. ‘The most sceptical and argumentative are 


| awed into submissive silence when told that their opponent is “a 





fac-simile specimens. The handwriting, of course, we cannot copy; | 


but it may be guessed from the spelling, with which it is on a par. 
Sometimes the writing is so bad as to make the spelling doubtful. 
The first is from a factory school; the others are from dame- 
schools: the pupils were in all seventy-two. 


evry | day during the last week ” [it looks most like wel/h. | 


2.“ Hi do her testify that tese Children Have itended this school doo [or 


too} Hours during Last Whek.” 

3. “ These children have Atended My school 2 howers Every day Last 
week.” 

4, “This is to certifry that these Children attends regular the School six 
days aweck, two hours aday ” [looking like acay. } 

The names in these certificates—even the Christian names—are 
as ill-spelled as the rest. In Number 3 we find the following— 
Samewel, Mary Aann, Susahana, Easter, Harorit, Hareit, Margret, 
Susana, Daneal. Such are the teachers! 


“Such,” exclaims Mr. SaunpERS, “is the actual state of things at the end | 5° 
d ‘ ; | because he must know all about China and the best method of 


of a period of more than nine years after the law has required factory children 
to attend school for at least two hours on each of six days in the week; and it 
may be reasonably considered as the natural result of leaving education to 
voluntary exertions, (with very insufficient assistance from the State,) and to 
the ‘natural instinct and selt-interest’ of parents.” 

Last year, Parliament was deterred from interfering by the so- 
called religious clamour; and Government show a disposition to 
throw up the task ina pet. That were unworthy of a government ; 
yet the advance appears to be beset with difficulties. 
country in its present state would be criminal; to attain improve- 
ment, some decisive and novel course seems needed. 
issue as to the facts,—as to the existing want, as to the thing 
wanted, as to its practicability, and as to the means. Sickening as 
the very name is, “further inquiry” appears to be indispensable ; 
and it would at least have the advantage of opening a way for the 
Several parties to retreat from the false positions which have rashly 
been taken up. The heads of the inquiry appear to be these— 


1, The actual state of ‘‘ education.” 


To leave the | 


practical man.” What és “a practical man” ? 

‘A practical man” is one who, because he knows his own busi- 
ness well, sets himself up, or is set up by others, as an authority 
in disputes regarding the management of every other kind of 
earthly business. This is the full-blown “practical man”; but 
he attains to this catholic supremacy in council by degrees. 

The first step in the practical man’s career is to form a mone 
strously high opinion of himself. The world, which thinks at 
second-hand, always takes a man at his own estimate. ‘he prac- 
tical man sees other people awkward at doing what daily practice 
enables him to do with ease; sets them down in the mass as block- 
heads; and teaches them how to set about their own work. 
Sailors are all practical men: they can reef, steer, and splice 
the main-brace, which lubberly landsmen cannot do ; and therefore 
sailors ashore, and of course idle, are always shoving in their 
oar—putting every thing in confusion by their well-meant assist- 
ance, from cousin Jane’s curls to mamma’s flower-garden. 

Jack is not alone in this hallucination. The farmer, (tenant 
or proprietor,) because he is a dexterous tile-drainer, assumes 
that he and he alone can understand the question of the Corn- 


| laws; the merchaat, because he can caleulate tare and tret and 


choose his markets with judgment, that he understands the great 
principles that regulate commerce; the gaoler, because he has 
locked up criminals for years, that he alone knows the rights of 
the controversy about imprisoning debtors and hanging criminals. 
They are thoroughly convinced of their own superior knowledge, 


1. “I do hereby certfy that my Scholors have attend 2 hours every [or _ and the rest of the world catch the conviction by contagion. 


Once fairly established in this manner as an infallible authority 
in his private circle, the progress of the practical man is extremely 
rapid. Bluster Blunder, Esq. is put in the commission of the peace, 
because he has reclaimed a piece of moss, and sets about reclaiming 
criminals with the gusto and judgment of a Godfrey Bertram of 
Ellengowan. Mr. Dry-rot is elected into the Town-Council, because 
he commenced life as a carpenter and is now owner of a many good 
ships. One gentleman returns from India having made his fortune 
by a lucky speculation in gunpowder, and is elected a Member of 
Parliament, as the man most likely to understand Indian affairs; 
another has grown rich by smuggling opium, and he too is elected, 


regulating commerce. And having authority thrust upon them 
they, like poor Malvolio in his day-dream, assume state, and be- 
come, in virtue of their election, financiers, moralists, philosophical 
legislators. 

This world is full of humbug, but there is no humbug surpassing 
your so-called ‘practical men.” The mistake in their instance is 
much the same as if the apothecary’s porter, who pounds the mor- 
tar, should be consulted in a case of apoplexy. We laugh at pretty 





et AY Mrs. Margaret Ramsay for thinking that she, who was free to visit 


the City and the Park, must know more about the world and its 
ways than the Lady Hermione, who never stepped out of her 
seclusion in George Heriot’s house; and yet this was merely such 
a piece of conceit as we daily witness and respect in our “ prac- 
tical men.” 

The recluse scholar, when he first emerges into the business of 
life, blunders laughably enough, it is true: every thing is so differ- 
ent in reality from the ideas that words-had conveyed to him. But 
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he has learned the principles of action, and as he becomes familiar 
with the real form and pressure of things he can apply them. His 
intellectual pursuits, too, have given an elevated tone to his mind. 
The mere “ practical man,” on the other hand, is familiar only with 
images received through the senses in the course of his daily occu- 

ations. Of relations, of general laws, he has not even a suspicion. 
And the chaffering of daily bargains has taught him a low-pitched 
morality, in the very lowness of which he prides himself because 
it is “practical.” He steers wildly about in the sea of business, 
because he has neither compass nor guiding-star. He is only fitted 
to be the tool of those who lead him by flattering his vanity and 
affecting to adopt his opinions, or of those who call him a shrewd 
fellow because he cares only for “‘ number one,” and buy him openly 
and outright. 

These are they who pass current for “ practical men.” There 
are indeed practical men of another stamp. Franxrin and Wasu- 
INGTON were practical men: they were formed in the public busi- 
ness of their respective provinces, which, being purely provincial, 
neither they nor others appeared for a long time to have regarded 
as political. Wextincton is a practical man: when warring in 
India and Spain, he was obliged to assume the duties of financier 
and diplomatist, and became a politician without being aware of it. 
To take an instance from another class, Mr. Joun Guuty is a 
practical man: no one ever sat in committee with him but had 
occasion to admire and wonder at the shrewdness and justice of 
h’s judgment. ‘The necessity under which he lay of watching, not 
the words, but the actions and looks of those he dealt with on the 
turf—the calculations he had to make—had rendered him an adept 
in those processes of thought and inquiry most desiderated in 
Jobbing committees of the House of Commons. 

But these your real practical men bear upon them the stamp of 
something superior to the common run, which it hurts men’s vanity 
to acknowledge. In paying deference to the “ practical men” 
vulgarly so-called, every man makes himself amends by thinking, 
that though practically useful they are in all other respects his 
inferiors. A suspicion that they are but fools and tools after all, 
reconciles the envious to their conventional prominence. 





BATHING FOR LONDONERS. 

Tug public mind in London does not seem to be made up on the 
subject of bathing; for the most contradictory proceedings are ob- 
servable. At Lambeth Street Police-office, on Monday, four 
youths were charged with bathing in the Eastern basin of the 
London Dock,—a very unfit place, no doubt. The Magistrate, 
Mr. Henry, had a leaning in favour of bathing, ‘‘a wholesome and 
necessary practice at this season of the year”; and he discharged 
the youths with an admonition, and a threat that they should be 
punished severely on a repetition of the offence. Some little time 
ago, bathing on the Northern bank of the Serpentine river was 
prohibited ; but now, according to the complaint of a person who 
writes to the papers, the Police have orders not to interfere with 
those who may infringe that prohibition. There is a society in 
London for the encouragement of swimming, and its meetings are 
occasionally mentioned in the journals. Thus, encouragement 
and discouragement, permission and prohibition, go on simulta- 
neously. On the whole, however, prohibition preponderates. The 
opportunities for bathing, both as to time and place, are limited. 
The Serpentine, one of the most popular resorts, was lately pro- 
hibited as to its whole Ncrthern bank; and a considerable part of 
both banks is announced on painted boards as “dangerous.” It 
is only to be used, also, very early in the morning or late in the 
evening. The Thames may be used early in the morning; but, 
except for good swimmers, the bathing-places are only available 
at certain states of the tide; and, under the vigilance of the 
Police, they are becoming gradually deserted. The river Lea is 
notoriously dangerous; and other places, used by stealth, are in fact 
prohibited. There is an excellent new plan of tepid swimming- 
baths; but the admission is Is. or at least 6d.; and they are tepid, 
and therefore not the best suited for swimmers. Some other pri- 
vate baths are too cold. One of the best is that of Peerless Pool ; 
but that is, for the majority, in a remote quarter of the town; and 
it only opens at the usual rates of charge. With nearly two 
millions of inhabitants, and abundance of water, London is desti- 
tute of really public conveniences for safe and pleasant bathing. 
It is only in defiance cf the Police that the Londoner can enjoy the 
salubrious and laudable luxury of a bath in open water tempered 
by the sun, and dress in the healthy glow of a summer mid-day air. 

Must it always be thus? Splendid plans have been under con- 
sideration for improving the embankments of the Thames: why 
should the scheme not include several places, at convenient inter- 
vals, set apart for bathers? Without any great additional expense, 
probably with no sacrifice of materials or valuable space, but only 
with the exercise of a little honestly zealous ingenuity, places might 
be contrived, open to the flow of the tide, yet so enclosed that 
bathers should not be swept away; of graduated depth; secluded 
from the general view, or at least from the too close view of pas- 
sengers, yet patent to the survey of the Police; and capable of 
being used at any time of day most suited to our climate. With 
such places of resort at accessible distances, youths would be less 
likely to force their way into London Docks; Magistrates would be 
less puzzled in punishing a practice which they reluctantly con- 
demn; and one social virtue, cleanliness, would have a high en- 
couragement ; to say nothing of contributing to the healthy and 
innocent recreation of our crowded city population. 











GLEANINGS. 

Brighton is unenviably notorious for rudeness to the Queen. The Times 
publishes an extract of a letter written at Brighton Palace on Sunday last, 
which mentions a new instance. “Her Majesty and Prince Albert cannot 
take a walk from the Pavilion up to the Chain Pier and return again to the 
Palace, without being hemmed in, and most rudely obstructed in their progress 
by a mob of well-dressed men, women, and children, and then absolutely hunt- 
ing the Sovereign and her consort to the very gates of the Royal residence. 
Such a scene occurred this day, to the very great annoyance of the Queen and 
the Prince. * Her Majesty, who has more than once expressed her 
feelings on the subject, is not likely to give the ill-bred mob another chance. 
How different is the case at Windsor; and how extremely different was tho 
behaviour of the public at Walmer, during the Royal visit last autumn. 
Unless the Brighton people mend their manners, I very much question if 
the Queen will often honour them with a visit.”—-There is much bad taste in 
such discourtesy ; but the people are not alone to blame. Royalty makes itself 
the spectacle, the sight of sights; and it is not surprising that sightseers run 
after gratuitous exhibitions of it. The appropriate remedy would be, for royalty 
to be made less of a mere spectacle, and better known in the living person to 
the people. At Windsor, where the many are more familiar with the sight of 
the illustrious residents, there is not this pushing. Walmer is scarcely a case 
in point, because it cannot be crowded by so miscellaneous a throng as Brighton. 
If royal personages were to persevere in going more about among the people— 
as Prince Albert has done, when he went bathing alone at Brighton—there 
would be less of this vulgar hustling to see a wonder. 

Tke Asiatic Journal has a useful account of “the Scinde Papers,” a pon- 
derous Parliamentary Blue Book, which contains a mass of correspondence 
extending over the space from 1836 to 1843. The heap of undigested materials 
is unreadable to most people; and the sixteen octavo pages will suffice to put 
them in possession of the spirit of the vast original. Some of the salient 
points come out more distinctly for the brevity of the review. In 1836, the 
British Government interposed between Runjeet Singh and the Ameers of 
Scinde ; and, obtaining for the Ameers some advantage, forced their consent to 
admit a British Resident into Hyderabad, with an “escort.” Frequent dis- 
putes with the petty Princes of Scinde, who stood in the way of British com- 
merce and military movements, were the pretexts for successive encroachments : 
five months after the consent to admit a Resident, the Ameers were told that 
the British would interfere in the succession of their principalities—that the 
share in the government of Scinde held by those who were hostile would be 
“transferred to the more faithful members of the family,” and that a British 
subsidiary force should be maintained in Scinde: in June 1842, Lord Ellen- 
borough charged the Ameers with endeavouring to throw off their “ allegiance ”: 
in 1843, he proclaimed the British occupation of their territory. These few 
words convey the moral of the whole tale. The Ameers were selfish bar- 
barians, intent solely on preserving for their amusement certain hunting- 
grounds on the banks of the Indus, which the British plans threatened with 
violation : but the British had not the shadow of a claim upon them. 

The same periodical speaks with deserved severity of growing licences in the 
correspondence of official people. ‘ The subordinate agents seem to think that 
their diligence is measured by the length, number, and minuteness of their 
epistles, which record the most frivolous circumstances, and even dress up a 
conversation in a sort of dramatic dialogue. A kind of slang, too, quite un- 
suited to the decorum of official correspondence, seems to be growing into use. 
Some of the documents in the volume before us, written in this strain, could 
not, indeed, have been intendcd to be recorded. When the Political Agent in 
Scinde, writing to his assistant, tells him to keep back his letter to somebody 
till he had ‘established a raw’ on somebody else, and when the assistant writes 
to his superior that such a one ‘is the man that gives all the newspaper gup 
that is twisted into queer forms by these people,’ neither could have expected 
that these specimens of their colloquial style would be ‘presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty.’” 

“ The desire of securing popularity for the moment, to effect the object for 
the moment desired, has been through life the policy of Louis Philippe. This 
is one of the weak points of this character. ‘J think the Republican govern- 
ment is the most ry se in the world!’ said Louis Philippe to Lafayette, at the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris, in July 1830; and by that phrase he obtained the 
silent acquiescence of the Republican party in his favour. But what was the 
consequence? They afterwards reproached him as a traitor, and for ten years 
s.ught to take away his life, because the programme of Republican institutions 
was necessarily abandoned as incompatible with a Monarchy. ‘ You are my 
brethren,’ ‘exclaimed Louis Philippe to the National Guards: ‘I am only 
one of your comrades.’ What was the consequence? His ‘comrades’ took 
the liberty of dictating to him what line of conduct he should take in his 
political government; and his ‘comrades’ in other places, when he did not 
follow their advice, took up arms against him, and fought day by day against his 
throne, bimself, and his family.”—Fraser's Magazine. 

The Christian version of the story of Count Julian and his daughter has 
rendered the tradition on which Southey founds his poem of Roderick the Last 
of the Goths familiar to most readers. In the Dublin University Magazine, 
Dr. Cooke Taylor adduces evidence to show that the tradition is not so apocry- 
phal as it has sometimes been considered. He argues, that the existence of the 
alien and persecuted Jews in Spain, of Arians also persecuted, and the know- 
ledge of other religious sources of internal dissension, predisposed the Saracens 
to invade Spain; the apparently inadequate cause of Count Julian’s private 
wrong being merely the pretext already desired. In evidence, he brings the 
Arabian historians’ version of the tale: which is very close to that of the 
Christians. “Ilyan, a name which scems to resemble A®lian rather than 
Julian, was the Gothic Governor of Ceuta when the Saracens were advancing 
against the province of which that city was the capital. He applied for aid to 
his Suzerain ; and as the allegiance paid by provincial governors in those days 
was little more than nominal, Roderick demanded that the Count should in- 
trust him with his daughter as a hostage before sending the required succours. 
The young lady, whom the Spaniards call Florinda and the Saracens Caba, 
was accordingly sent to the court of Toledo, which was at this period the most 
brilliant in Europe. According to the Arabs, Florinda was kept by her father’s 
friends in Oriental seclusion, until accidentally seen by the King; but the 
Christian writers declare that she mixed freely in the pleasures of the court, 
and encouraged the attentions of Roderick, who lived very unhappily with his 
Queen.’ When solicited to become a royal mistress, she peremptorily refused ; 
the,King had recourse to violence: and then, stung by the bitterness of her 
repreaches, kept her under strict guard, lest she should communicate her 
wrongs to her futher. With some difficulty she obtained permission to send 
Ilyan some robes embroidered with her own hands; and in the parcel she en~ 
closed a withered flower, emblematic of the blight that had fallen on her fame. 
Ilyan understood the hint ; he hastened to court to bring his daughter home, 
that she might see her mother, who was dangerously ill. Roderick, having pre- 
viously bound the lady by an oath of secrecy, consented; but she embraced 
the first opportuuity of revealing to her father the author of her disgrace. At 
the audience of leave, Roderick urged Ilyan speedily to return, and to bring 
with him some of the celebrated hawks of Africa. The Governor replied— 
‘ Doubt not, O King, that I will soon be back, and bring thee such hawks as 
thou never sawest in thy life’ No sooner did he return to Africa than he 
entered into communication with the Saracens, and induced them to under- 
take the conquest of Spain,” 
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LIFE AND INVENTIONS CF DR. CARTWRIGHT. 
Atruoucu Dr. Epmunp Cartwricut, the inventor of the 
power-loom and the wool-combing machine, was conspicuously be- 
fore the public on several occasions, and was finally rewarded with 
a Parliamentary grant of 10,0002, his name, like that of Har- 
GREAVES or Compton, is little known compared with Ark wRiIGut’s; 
for Warr was rather a philosophical discoverer than a mechanical 
inventor, and Ads discovery was of a more comprehensive character, 
applicable to a greater variety of purposes, coming more home to 
the pleasures and business of men, and indeed rendering the 
inventions of these mechanics available to any great extent. 
This want of present popular notoriety, in the case of Carr- 
WRIGHT, is attributable in part to the time being scarcely 
ripe for his great inventions, so that his patents expired before 
they were much used; partly to the fact that his inventions, 
especially his power-loom, required improvements, to be profitably 
worked ; but chiefly because he made no fortune by his inventions. 
With his inventive genius, whatever it was, ARKwRicut combined 
great skill in practically applying it; he had a comprehensive mind 
for factory arrangements, and considerable business qualities; and 
was not, it is to be apprehended, restrained by any nice scruples. 
From want of training, the Reverend Dr. Carrwrianut was de- 
ficient in the practical ability requisite to give full effect to his 
own inventions; and even had they been perfected, his character 
was too guileless and open, and his mind too discursive, to carry on 
successfully an extensive manufactory ; he could only derive wealth 
from his discoveries while they continued a monopoly. Ark- 
WRIGHT, on the other hand, was perhaps greater as a manu- 
facturer than as an inventor. His rights, like those of other 
patentees, were invaded; but ArkwricuT could beat his 
rivals without monopoly, not merely by the advantage which 
priority and a knowledge of principles give in a new pursuit, 
but by his business abilities. The final result was, that Carr- 
wriGHT lost his own fortune, became insolvent, and was only pre- 
served from an embarrassed old age by the public grant which 
enabled him to retire to the otium dignitate on a small farm in Kent. 
Arkwrieut lived and died a millionaire, with the publicity which 
extensive business connexion never fails to impart, and the notoriety 
that great wealth produces; and his son has not long since died a 
greater millionaire than the father. Ages hence, these factitious 
differences will be adjusted, and Cartwricut attain a greater 
celebrity in the history of the cotton-trade than he has at present. 

Epmunp CARTWRIGHT was not, as we have said, trained to 
business, but educated at Oxford for the Church, as his family 
had the gift of a living. In youth and manhood, his tastes 
appeared to be poetical, literary, agricultural, and even medical, 
rather than mechanical. He published several poems; one of 
which, Armine und Elvira, had considerable success, running 
through several editions within the year: he was connected with 
the Monthly Review as a reviewer: he cultivated his own glebe, 
making many experiments upon it: finding, as a country clergy- 
man, his parishioners destitute of medical aid, he studied physic, 
and thought he had discovered in yeast a specific for putrid fever 
and scurvy,—a remedy that attracted much attention at the time, 
and perhaps stimulated the use of effervescing medicines. It was 
not till 1784, when Epmunp Cartwricur was in his forty-first 
year, that his attention was accidentally turned to mechanics. The 
circumstances have been often told in accounts of the cotton- 
trade ; but as the story before usis the authoritative one, and is not 
only curious in itself but the turning-point of Dr. CaArTwricut's 
life, we will risk the telling it again. 

“In the summer of 1784, Mr. Cartwright happening to be at Matlock in 
Derbyshire, became, during his visit there, highly interested in the progress of 
those ingenious manufactures which not many years before had been esta- 
blished in that immediate neighbourhood. The application of machinery to 
the art of spinning was at that time a novelty ; and the splendid fortunes that 
some ingenious mechanics, who had been successful in introducing it, were 
supposed to be realizing, seemed to hold out extraordinary encouragement to 
the exercise of any inventive faculty that should contribute to the improve- 
ment of our national manufactures. Mr. Cartwright was not aware in how 
high a degree a faculty of this nature existed in his own mind, until it was 
brought into action by the accidental occurrence of a conversation at the 
public table, on the subject of new and ingenious inventions, especially that of 
bc Richard Arkwright’s recently invented method of spinning cotton by ma- 

mery. 

“It was observed by some of the company present, that if this new mode of 
spinning by machinery should be generally adopted, so much more yarn would 

manufactured than our own weavers could work up, that the consequence 
would be a considerable export to the Continent, where it might be woven into 
cloth so cheaply as to injure the trade in England.* Mr. Cartwright replied 
to this observation, that the only remedy for such an evil would be to apply 
the power of machinery to the art of weaving as well as to that of spinning, by 
contriving looms to work up the yarn as fast as it was prodaced by the spindle. 
Some gentlemen from Manchester who were present, and who, it may be pre- 


* “The fulfilment of this prediction, twenty years subsequently to the above 

conversation, in fact led to the first adoption of the power-loom; which came 

ards into more general use from the great demand for English cotton 
goods, in consequence of the disturbed atate of the Continent.” 





sumed, were better acquainted with the subject of discussion, would not admit 
of the possibility of such a contrivance, on account of the variety of movements 
required in the operation of weaving. Mr. Cartwright, who, if he ever had seen 
weaving by hand, had certainly paid no particular attention to the process by 
which it was performed, maintained that there was no real impossibility in ap- 
plying power to any part of the most complicated machine, (producing as an 
instance the automaton chess-player) ; and that whatever variety of movements 
the art of weaving might require, he did not doubt but that the skilful appli- 
cation of mechanism might produce them. The discussion having proceeded 
to some length, it made so strong an impression on Mr. Cartwright’s mind, 
that immediately on his return home, he set about endeavouring to construct 
a machine that should justify the proposition he had advanced, of the practi- 
cability of weaving by machinery. It may be remarked, that the incredulity 
expressed by those gentlemen, who were of all persons most likely to be ac- 
quainted with the fact had any attempt been previously made to weave by 
a is a pretty decisive proof that nothing of the kind had then been 
effected, 

* His first attempts, as might be supposed, were rade and clumsy; but as 
neither drawings nor models now remain of them, we have no means of tracing 
his earliest steps in mechanical experiment, nor of ascertaining the mode in 
which he proposed to overcome difficultics that had appeared insurmountable 
even to experienced mechanicians. 

‘‘ In the course of a few months, however, he had brought his loom to such 
a state of progress as led him to imagine that it might eventually becotne profit- 
able ; and, to the surprise of every one who was at all conversant with under- 
takings of this nature, as well as to that of his personal friends, he took out a 
patent, in April 1785, in order to secure to himself the expected advantages of 
the invention.” 

From this time till he received the Parliamentary grant in 1809, 
or indeed till his death, the life of Dr. Carrwrigut was that 
of a projector. Finding his power-loom was not likely to be in- 
troduced rapidly, from the opposition of the workmen and the 
public to machinery, the indifference of the masters to change, 
and the usual suspicion against novelties, with the still more cogent 
reasons that it required improvements of detail to make it work 
successfully, and that the time was not yet come for its demand to 
supply a want, the inventor determined to introduce it himself. 
Accordingly, he set up a manufactory in Doncaster; which was the 
cause of his becoming involved in difficulties, owing to his ignorance of 
business and perhaps of business-like arts. Something, too, must be 
allowed to his having, in common parlance, “* too many irons in the 
fire.” Besides inventing his wool-combing machine, he was always 
dabbling. He made experiments, and we believe some improvements, 
on the steam-engine; bread was made in his own house by ma- 
chinery ; he invented a machine for biscuit-making, which he gave 
to a baker at Doncaster; he had a plan for rendering houses fire- 
proof, applicable to America ; and he invented “‘ geometrical bricks” 
for building arches, which should be, if we understand him 
rightly, self-dependent, regardless of abutments or keystone. Even 
in retirement, and when more than threescore years and ten were 
pressing upon him, he was still inventing or projecting. Improve- 
ments in agriculture were his daily employment; he had a plan 
for enabling men to draw carriages; when sent, in his seventy- 
ninth year, to Dover for warm sea-bathing, he solved the bath-man’s 
difficulties in pumping up water; and when turned of eighty and 
dropping into the grave, he conceived he had discovered a method 
of working an engine by gunpowder instead of steam. In short, 
he seems to have been the model of a’sanguine man; often 
“meeting disappointments, but never in a disappointed frame of 
mind.” ‘This happy disposition, conjoined with excellent health, 
appears to have carried him cheerily through life. In his youth 
and manhood, he had sufficient means, and was engaged in active 
duty, literary pursuits, and agricultural experiments; the mecha- 
nical projects of his “age confirm’d,” opened a new field of 
exertion, at a period when the generality of men are settling down 
into a regular routine; though his fortunes were embarrassed, he 
appears never to have been reduced to need or involved in discre- 
ditable difficulties ; and long ere the infirmities of age had reached 
him, he was enabled to retire to a moderate competence and to a 
mode of life he enjoyed. Even his death might be considered 
happy—“ like ripe fruit be pluck’d.” His only complaint was 
debility ; he seems to have suffered no pain; and having, three 
weeks before his death, removed to Hastings to take the chance of 
warm bathing and change of air, he was still able to enjoy himself 
on thebeach. He died on the 30th October 1823, in the eighty-first 
year of his age; and the children who survived bim were all 
respectably settled in life. 

This volume is what it professes to be, a Memoir rather than a 
Life; succinctly running over the principal epochs of its hero’s 
career, and illustrating his character, friends, and pursuits, by 
anecdotical remarks, and extracts from his correspondence, rather 
than aiming at a regular biography. As it has been compiled from 
personal recollections and materials furnished by the family, the 
volume contains as much relating to Dr. Carrwricut as is now 
likely to be published ; and, though a less partial and more specific 
notice of him might have been desired, yet the volume is entitled to 
the praise of being pleasantly arranged and not over-done. Anap- 
pendix contains the poems and some of the principal scientific papers 
of Dr. CARTWRIGHT. 

Among the hero's correspondents was Grirrirus, the editor of 
the Monthly Review ; at that time (about 1780) a very influential 
publication. The letters seem to have related to works for review- 
ing ; and Grirritas appears to have managed matters in a fair and 
painstaking way. ‘The following letter is curious, not only asa 
specimen of the editor, but for the subject work, and the facts 
connected with (young) Cisper’s “ Lives of the Poets.” 

“ Mr. Griffiths to Mr. Cartwright. 
** Taroham Green, 16th June, 

“ Dear Sir—I have sent you a feast! Jobnson’s new vol of the ‘ Lives 
of the Poets.’ You will observe that Savage’s life is one of the volumes. I 
suppose it is the same which he published about thirty years ago, and therefore 
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you will not be obliged to notice it otherwise than in the course of enumeration. 
In the account of Hammond, my good friend Samuel bas stumbled on a ma- 
terial circumstance in the publication of Cibber’s ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ He in- 
timates that Cibber never saw the work. This is a reflection on the book- 
seller, your humble s t. The bookseller has now in his possession The- 
ophilus Cibber’s receipt for twenty guineas, (Johnson says ten,) in considera- 
tion of which he engaged to ‘revise, correct, and improve the work, aud also 
to affix his name in the titlepage.’. Mr. Cibber did accordingly very punctually 
revise every sheet; be made numerous corrections, and added many improve- 
ments—particularly iz. those lives which came down to bis own times, and 
brougit him within the circle of his own and his father’s literary acquaintance, 
especially in the dramatic line. To the best of my recollection, he gave some 
entire lives, besides inserting abundance of paragraphs, of notes, anecdotes, and 
remarks, in those which were compiled by Shiells and other writers. I say 
other, because many of the best pieces of biography in that collection were not 
written by Shiclls, but by superior hands. In short, the engagement of 
Cibber, or some oth 
should offer, was a measure absolutely necessary, not only to guard against 
his Scotticisms and other defects of expression, but his virulent Jacobitism, 
which inclined him to abuse every Whig character that came in his 
way. ‘This, indeed, he would have done, but Cibber (a stanch Williamite) 
























r Englishman, to superintend what Shiells in particular , 


opposed and prevented him, insomuch that a violent quarrel arose on the sub- | 


ject. By the way, it seems to me that Sbiells’ Jacobitism bas been the only 
circumstance that has procured him the regard of Mr. Johnson, and the favour- 
able mention that he has made (in the paragraph referred to) of Shiells’ 
‘virtuous life and pious end’—expressions that must draw a smile from 
every one who knows, as I did, the real character of Robert Shiells. And 
now, what think you of noticing this matter, in regard to truth and the fair 
fame of the honest bookseller?” 


letter when he was getting famous. 
* From Mr. Crable to Dr. Cartwright. 
* June 1313, 
“Now, my dear Sir, I begin to think that I am, as it were, a great man! — 


the rock-carved remains of Edom, and all the sacred places of 
Palestine—have been frequently discussed, sometimes in elaborate 
works devoted to one particular subject, sometimes by general 
travellers; and he also admits that the natural features of the 
country, as well as the manners of the people, have been often 
described. But his object seems to have deen, to produce a book 
for the American religious public,—which, we gather from his ac- 
count, is vot the reading public; and to whom a description of 
Oriental antiquities, a disquisition on Scriptural events and loca- 
lities, with a narrative of such incidents as fell under the traveller's 
own observation, might be novel and interesting. Supposing Dr. 
Ou1n’s estimate of the numbers and character of this class to be 
correct, his Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land, 
will be a popular work. Persons who are acquainted with modern 
books of travels in those regions, will find little of novelty in the 
volumes; and the style of Dr. Oxrn, though clear, well-balanced, 
and not without a species of power, is too much elaborated, 
like that of a sermon-writer or other public speaker, who regards 
the expansion rather than the expression of his ideas. The book, 
however, is the result of observation, and of a cultivated observa- 
tion, not only trained to perceive but to describe. Dr. Oxtn 
avails himself of Witx1nson and others as guides in Egypt; but 
he conveys his own impression of what he sees, and his full ex- 










| pansive manner often throws out some new view in what has been 


The poet Crawne was another correspondent : here is a pleasant | described before. The same may be said of local features and the 
| characteristics of the people: there is no generic novelty in what he 


tells, yet particular points are often new. The actual freshness of 
the book, however, is limited to occurrences that happened to Dr. 


' Oxiy, or to the colour his personal character throws upon what 


a man to be spoken of—not so much as Nicholson who killed his master, or | 
Peg Nicholson who would have killed his Majesty, but still spoken of, in an | 
honest way, enough to have it cailed fame; for, look ye, I have letters addressed | 


to me, as an author, trom strangers and strange admirers; and is not that fame? 
Oh! that Hatchard’s current were as flattering. No less than four letters 
from gentlemen and ladies lie at this time before me; and I make my boast of 
them to you, as I intended to do to Sir Walter Scott, whose letter of the 18th 
I have to reply to, and I will let him know whata man Iam. A gentleman 
from town insists that I have my picture painted, and prints taken for my 
books. Again, a lady invites me (she knows not my age, nor I hers) into the 
mountainous countries, that I may witness the sublime of nature, and describe 
it in that beautiful * * * “ Well, thirdly, another lady offers me a 
narrative for a new work, which, if related in my pathetic * * * * And 
lastly, I have a young poet’s request for an opinion of his verses; mixed, you 
may be sure, with notable things said. of my own.” 

Funron, the inventor of steam-boats, was an intimate friend and 
fellow experimentalist of Carrwricut. When Fuiron went to 
Paris, they carried on a communication by correspondence; and 
though none of the letters throw much light upon the steps of the 
invention of the steam-boat, yet they are interesting as showing 
how Fvuron’s mind was occupied with various plans for propelling 
boats by mechanical power. CartwricHT’s improved engine was 


he saw. In this light, the work bears some resemblance to the 
Reverend H. Formpy’s Visit to the East, though falling below it 
in independence of thought and closeness of style: the ground 
traversed from Cairo is, however, the same, and not only are the 
incidents similar, but the characteristics of the descriptions,—a 
circumstance of easy solution, since it is evident that the two 
divines travelled in the same caravan of tourists at least from 
Mount Sinai to Jerusalem. 

One pvint of novelty, that every man may possess in proportion 
to his opportunities, is the information derived from acquaint- 
ances. Of this kind, Dr. Oxtn has collected a good deal respect- 
ing the Pacha’s government in Egypt—not all gospel perhaps, but 
probably as correct as this floatin; and irresponsible information 
often is. Here is a picture of 

TAXATION IN EGYPT. 

The excessive taxation, which extends to every person and pursuit, is another 
fruitful cause for complaint. The Pacha taxes the land to the utmost it can 
pay. This is no new thing, though the burdea has been much aggravated 


| under his sway. He also lays a tax on domestic animals—the camel, the ass, 
| the ox, the sheep, and the cow. Each paim-tree is the object of a distinct im- 


thought of as the machine for that purpose; and the following | 


allusion to the subject is a fair indication of the Doctor’s sanguine 
spirit, and that his friend was aware of it. 
«Paris, 23th March 1802. 

“My dear Sir—It is with great pleasure I have received your flattering 
account of your steam-engine; and although attachment to you makes me 
believe every thing you say, yet such belief is merely a work of faith, for I 
cannot see the reason why you have 13} pounds’ purchase to the square inch.” 

THE PROJECTOR AT EIGHTY-ONE. 

“My dear Sir—Since I wrote last to you, I have luckily discovered a method 
of working an engine by explosion, in a way to be perfectly secure from danger, 
and completely effectual. You will be surprised when I tell you it is by gun- 

wder. To give continuous action to that which is instantaneous ; or, in 
other words, to control the velocity of such an exploding body as gunpowder, 
80 as to produce steady and equable movement, hic labor hoc opus. This, my 
dear Sir, I have (in theory) accomplished; and by a contrivance equally 
certain as it is simple—-more simple, indeed, than the lock of a common gun. 
As soon asa model of it is made, (which, though it will not be one hour’s 
work, I may probably not get these three days,) you shall know the result. 
Were gunpowder a dearer article than it is, yet as the heavy expense of fuel 
would be saved, my mode of working an engine may possibly be as cheap, 
power for power, as steam. The weight of the engine, an object for my pur- 


ost. The wheel and rude machinery employed in irrigation pay fifteen dol- 
ars perannum. After all this, a poll-tax is imposed on every tradesman and 
labourer, of whatever pursuit. The amount, which is very various, may be 
conjectured from the fact that a month’s wages is kept back from the pay of 


| labourers employed by the Government at one piasteraday. Indirect taxa- 


tion, in its turn, exacts an additional contribution from the peasant in the pur- 
chase of all imported and many domestic articles. No system of revenue, 
perhaps, ever pressed upon a people with a weight so terrible and annibilating. 
A soil that produces abundantly, a benignant climate that renders human ex- 


| istence tolerable at the least possible expense, and a race of men patient of 


hunger, and nakedness, and oppression, whick they have inherited from their 


SS, 


| ancestors, addicted to indolence, and more studious of repose than of positive 


enjoyments, are concurring circumstances that render possible in Egypt a 
system which in Europe or America would speedily work the extinction of the 
race or of the tyranny. 

BUSINESS IN CAIRO. 

Wheat is ground in Cairo in small mills worked by buffalos or oxen. The 
business of the baker is somewhat different from the same calling with us. 
The loaves are usually made ready by the customers, and brought at stated 
liours, once or twice in the day, to the baker, who places them in his oven, 


| which is always kept heated, and in a few minutes returns them sufficiently 
| baked, for which he receives a small sum. I had to advance money to the 
| baker to purchase flour, as he would not incur such a risk himself, and also to 


pose of great importance, as well as the prime cost, and the space it would | 


occupy, would not, I apprehend, be more than one-fourth of Perkins’s. In 
my engine there will be this advantage—its power may be increased or dimi- 
nished at pleasure, merely by regulating the feed of powder; and as the stress 
upon the engine will lie in a small compass, that particular part might be made 
to sustain any pressure without inconvenience, and without any additional 
load of metal worth speaking of. Should my ideas on this business be, as I 
have every reason to think, correct, the discovery will be one of the greatest 
importance. I had a vast deal more to have written to you about oue thing 


or other; but in truth Tam downright tired, and I must walk out for a little | 


fresh air into my hay-field.” 





DR. OLINS TRAVELS IN EGYPT, PETRA, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 
Dr. Ou1n is an American Wesleyan minister, whose health gave 


way under fifteen years of anxious duty in the Southern States. | 


Ordered to Europe, he spent some time in England, France, and 
Italy ; unhappily witnessing the death of his wife, just as his own 
health was somewhat restored. To divert the grief produced by his 
loss, and restore the convalescence the shock had interrupted, Dr. 
Oxy determined to visit Greece, Egypt, and Palestine; a tour which 
he accomplished during the years 1839-40. The volumes before 
us, however, only contain an account of his visit to Alexandria 
and Cairo, his ascent to the Cataracts of the Nile, a narrative 
of his journey through the Desert to Mount Sinai, and thence to 
Arabia Petrea, with a very full description of his pilgrimages in 
the Holy Land, and the sacred localities he inspected. 

Dr. Oxi is himself aware that the antiquities of Egypt—the 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea and the Wil- 
derneas—-the Convent of Sinai and its surrounding features— 





pay him in part in advance for his labour. 1 inquired why he was so cautious, 
as he would have the bread for his security till he should receive his pay. His 
reply was, that he wanted money and not bread, and that I might only intend 
to make a fool of him. I found this to be the usual practice with tradesmen, 
who will not do work to the amount of a few piasters without receiving a part 
of the pay in advance. I sent my boots to a shoemaker to be repaired, by re 
servant ; who soon returned and asked for four or five piasters, without which 
the man refused to undertake them. 
EUROPEANS IN EGYPT. 
We ought, perhaps, to hope for ultimate benefits from the free ingress of 


| foreigners and their manners, though it must be confessed that hitherto they 


have been at best of an equivocal character. The contempt of the Moham- 
medans for Christians is diminished by seeing them advanced to so many 
places of confidence, and by the homage done to their superior intelligence and 
civilization in the new organization of the army and navy, and in the other 
innovations of the Pacha; and were the Europeans who occupy influential 
stations in the administration and in society more exemplary in their lives, 
some impression would be made upon the religious prejudices, and some re- 
spect inspired for the Gospel. Unfortunately, however, those who represent 
Christianity in Egypt seem not to be impressed with a sense of their high re- 
sponsibility. They often have the reputation of superadding the voluptuous- 
ness and sensuality of the East to the vices of civilized Europe. I heard many 
anecdotes that left no room to doubt the general correctness of this repre- 
sentation, and had some opportunities to confirm it by my own observations. 
One European of the highest name purchased a Black girl in the slave-market 
in Cairo, and having tricked her out in the gorgeous finery of the East, paraded 
her through the length of the land as a mistress with the most offensive and 
indecent publicity. I met with another representative of Christianity who 
avowedly resides in Egypt to enjoy the Mohammedan immunity of a plurality 
of wives; and I was assured that he had a harem, selected with the usual re 

gard to variety, from various nations and colours. Such instances are not soli- 
tary ; and they produce upon the minds of Mobammedaus the most unfavour- 
able impressions with regard to the Gospel. These are rather strengthened 
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than diminished by the instances of apostacy from the Christian faith, of 
which there are not wanting conspicuous examples, always attended with 

retty full proof that they are the result of interested motives and not of 

onest conviction. When, in connexion with such facts, we consider the ge- 
neral degradation and bad character of the native Christians, to which the Mo- 
hammedans constantly appeal when addressed on the subject of religion, we are 
hardly permitted to hope that any favourable impression is likely to be made in 
favour of the Gospel, in the present state of things. 

TURKISH BRIDE. 

We had another interesting fellow-passenger in the person of a young Cir- 
cassian lady, who was on her way to complete the domestic felicity of the 
Governor of Widdin. Feeling the want of an additional wife, that dignitary 
had commissioned an aged female confidante to make the purchase of one in the 
market of Constantinople. 25,000 piasters was the price paid; and a very 
liberal sum was algo laid out in jewellery and other bridal ornaments. The aged 
and respectable-appearing duenna to whom this delicate transaction had been 
intrusted, an Ethiopian eunuch, and a black female slave, constituted the 
retinue of the fortunate bride. Fortunate she esteemed herself, and took 
much pains to impress the ladies of our party with a proper sense of the 
brilliant prospects of dignity and splendour that were but just before her. The 
poor eunuch found his office to be one of perplexity as well as honour; and he 
complained bitterly of the turbulence aud presumption of his costly charge, 
who quite refused to be restrained by his advice, and even inflicted the indignity 
of a blow upon him in a paroxysm of passion. 
violently ill of a fever; a circumstance which not only filled the attendants with 
alarm, but excited the lively sympathy of the Frank passengers. ‘The poor 
Ethiopian, who seemed to regard himself as specially responsible for the safe 
conveyance of his precious charge to Widdin, manifested great anxiety, and 
sought for n:ecical advice among the ladies. He had dosed the patient with an 
abundance of ripe cherries, without any good effect, and was at a loss how to 
proceed any farther in the treatment of the case. 

The views of Dr. Oty on questions connected with the passage 
of the Red Sea and the sojourn in the Wilderness appear to us 
sound. His opinions respecting the sacred localities of Palestine 
are somewhat credulous; but there is a feeling of hearty belief 
about the pilgrim which redeems his credulity, and imparts a cha- 
racter to what would otherwise be wearying and stale. As regards 
mere locality, too, he is perhaps often correct ; and there is some 
reason in these general conclusions. 

“ T will not hesitate to declare, that I regard the traditionary argument in 
favour of the identity of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre to be as satisfactory 
and conclusive as any argument can be which is dependent upon this species of 
evidence ; nor can I perceive how it may be set aside without doing violence 
to fundamental principles, which we are accustomed to acknowledge in our 
reasonings upon many subjects deeply interesting to the hopes and virtues of 
mankind. I have freely admitted the difficulties, chiefly topographical, in the 
way of the conclusion which I have been led to adopt. Some of these I have 
attempted to remove, and seme to palliate; with what success, I must not pre- 
sume to judge. If others which have escaped my attention still exist in their 
full force, I cannot think them insuperable, or as worthy to be put in competi- 
tion with the traditionary argument. 

‘* Many persons, I am aware, doubt the importance of the question to which 
Ihave given so large a place. I cannot concur in their views. I have had 
some opportunities for observing the baleful influence of this horror of monastic 
traditions. Protestant travellers, and especially American and English Pro- 
testants, often lose many of the literary and all of the moral advantages of a 
visit to the theatre of Biblical events, by a morbid suspicion of whatever is 
affirmed or believed by monks and Catholics. ‘They carry into the midst of 
these inspiring scenes a predetermined scepticism, which quite disarms them of 
all power over the heart, and congeals the very sources of enthusiasm. I have 
heard cutting sneers about Catholic mummeries and credulity while I knelt 
down with a taper in my hand to examine the hole in the top of Calvary where 
the Redeemer’s cross is alleged to have been planted ; and my ears were 
wounded by irreverent criticisms when I stood in the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and gazed with emotion upon the spot where or near which the 
crucified Saviour was probably buried and rose again. This perverse spirit ot 
scepticism is often extended indiscriminately to every object in and about 
Jerusalem, with the exception perhaps of the hills and deep vallies, which con- 
stitute the unchangeable natural features of the region. For myself, I freely 
confess, though it may detract not a little from the weight of my opinions, that 
I found believing far more agreeable than cold incredulity. i 
carry with me everywhere a paramount reverence for truth, and the spirit of 
fair and watchful criticism; but I could not and would not deny myself the 
luxury of communing freely with the glorious objects that fill and surround the 
holy city, and of yielding my imagination and my heart to the full power of 
the sacred associations that cluster upon the brow of its venerable hills, and 
teem in its deep, overshadowed vallies.” 


THE BANKER'S WIFE, OR COURT AND CITY. 

Tuis title seems rather concocted with an eye to the buyer than 
founded upon the matter of the book. There is nothing whatever to 
do with the “ Court” in the novel, and very little with the “ City,” 
especially in the sense in which it will be understood; whilst the 
“ Banker’s Wife,” though an amiable and excellent person, is by 
no means a prominent character in the fiction, and contributes no- 
thing to the conduct of the story or its denouement. The mis- 
chiefs and misery arising from commercial swindling upon a magni- 
ficent scale, and from the “ privileged assassination” of the duel, 
are Mrs. Gore’s principal subjects in The Banker's Wife. She has 
also aimed at showing the bad domestic effects resulting from the 
engrossing claims of English business habits: but in this she has 
failed, because the case of a man with the consciousness of forgery 
and embezzlement hanging over his head must be a rare, not a 
general occurrence. 

The banking part of the story of The Banker's Wife is this. 
Richard Hamlyn has succeeded to an embarrassed firm: to save 
his father’s credit, and to refute the sarcasm of a lordly neigh- 
bour who predicted that the new house of Dean Park would have 
to be pulled down, he carries on the business by misappropriations 
and forgeries, which resemble those of Faunrieroy rather than any 
thing else. Unlike Fauntirroy or Rowxanp StrerHenson, how- 
ever, Richard Hamlyn is a pattern man—regular, religious, cha- 
ritable, and eceaiiiy in all family relations, excepting that 
his formalism and cold tyranny extinguish domestic freedom and 
attachment. He is also a senator and public character ; receiving 
ministers of state at his dinner-parties, heading meetings for public 





For two or three days she was | 


| character of the matter worked upon. 





I endeavoured to | 





purposes, and looked up to by the monied interests as their repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons. In anevil hour, Hamlyn has 
consented to apostatize on a great commercial question, in order to 
procure a consulship for a clerk who has become suspicious of 
the state of the firm: his change is treated with derision by the 
House, and fiercely assailed by one of its “wits”; a personal 
quarrel follows; Hamlyn is mortally wounded; the banking-house 
stops; and his family would have been reduced to almost beggary 
but for some circumstances not likely to have happened, and prin- 
cipally the marriage of Lydia Hamlyn to the Marquis of Dartford, 
the preliminaries of which form a portion of the story. 

The social and ethical parts of The Banker's Wife, so far as Mrs. 
Gore comprehends ethics, relate to the jealousy of Hamlyn and 
his eldest son towards their supercilious neighbour Lord Vernon, 
and the reception among different grades of fashionables of an old 
East India Colonel Hamilton, a client of Hamlyn, and to whom the 
banker is playing the part of legacy-hunter. There is also a 
daughter-in-law of Colonel Hamilton ; whose story and attachment 
to Hamlyn’s second son form the nearest approach to romance in 
the volumes : 

When high excellence has been attained in any pursuit, there 
always coexists with it a mechanical power, or more properly the 
power of exhibiting all the forms of art, irrespective of the 
A musician can extemporize 
upon any theme; a sculptor can form an attractive figure or group 
from clay or new bread ; an orator can speak off a speech; and 
even a poet, if he pleases to exercise his faculty, can write oc- 
casional verses all but impromptu for an album: the mechanical 
facility arising from habitual exercise supplying the form, whilst 
the design and material are the repetition of old matter, or of ideas 
previously rejected as superfluous or unusable. In something of 
this kind the character of The Banker's Wife consists,—“ another, 
yet the same.” The character of Hamlyn is not like that of 
Mr. Barnesley in Stokeshill Place or the Max of Business; but 
the techy jealousy of the new country gentleman respecting 
the superciliousness of the family aristocracy is a counterpart. 
The same may be said of the superiority of the very high 
nobility to fashionable prejudives, in their just estimation of 
the cordial open-hearted Colonel Hamilton, whom the second-rate 
fashionables despise for his bluntness and ignorance of particular 
forms; a feeling which has been already exhibited by Mrs. Gors, 
and more than once. The duel has also been used by this au- 
thoress twice before as influencing the catastrophe; just as com- 
mercial loss and death in consequence are the means of dis- 
tress in Stokeshill Place, as they are in The Banker's Wife, 
and perhaps with about as much consistency in business usages 
and probability. The fact is, the saloon and the boudoir are 
Mrs. Gore’s ground: when she quits them, either for passion 
or the sterner struggles and realities of life, she is somewhat to 
seek. She seizes upon actual occurrences with considerable 
tact, turns them to her purposes with much skill, and narrates 
them with an easy and almost lifelike fluency; but, closely ex- 
amined, they are not homogeneous, and a curious eye can detect 
each piece of the mosaic and tell whence it was taken. It may 
also be observed—and perhaps this may account for Mrs. Gore’s 
want of popularity—that she is seldom broad and general. With 
Cooper, though the characters are individual, and the incidents 
specially adapted to effect the object for which they are introduced, 
yet both persons and incidents represent a class. In the case of 
Mrs. Gors, the general is too often sunk to the particular: although 
she aims at exhibiting some general rule, it is very often only an ex- 
ception, unless in the case of fashionable characters, who, sooth to 
say, “have no characters at all.” 

In despite of all this, The Banker's Wife is a very clever, and 
what is more, a very readable novel; clear, rapid, fluent, abound- 
ing in pointed sentences, claptrap remark, and admirable sketches 
of manners; though the critical eye will often recognize much 
that it has seen before. Perhaps a new topic is 

THE SEAT OF OLD NOBILITY. 

There was somethivg in the solid but noble simplicity of the house that en- 
chanted Colonel Hamilton. Ormeau exhibited neither the imposing historical 
dignity of the Hyde nor the modern elegance of Dean Park and the Manor. It 
was a vast commodious mansion, built by Inigo Jones, and furnished half a 
century ago with a degree of state and richness precluding all interference with 
its arrangements, till, at the close of another half century or so, and another 
growth and fall of timber, sentenced to be furnished again. There were no 
nicknacks, no modern prettinesses, no fashionable fuuteuils at Ormeau. The 
huge Nankin vases on the pier-tables a aby been bought in Queen 
Anne’s time at the New Exchange or India House; the rich Japan screens, at 
the toy-shop of Mrs. Chenevix. The last portrait of the family collection was 
the present Duke, when a boy, by Hoppner. Not so much as one of the 
graceful and emasculate pictures of Lawrence to connect the square roomy 
simplicity of Ormeau with the flimsy elegances of the day. The Dutchess 
deposited her crotchet-work, every night, in the huge, old-fashioned, Tonbridge- 
ware work-box presented to her by the Duke on the birth of one of her children 
twenty years before; and, by wey of writing-desk, a little inlaid ebony letter- 
case, which she had used as a bride, still served her correspondence with her 
grandchildren. ‘ ; 

The same stand-still order of things pervaded all the habits and connexions 
of the house. The Duke and Dutchess of Elvaston stood too substantially in 
the world to veer about with every wind of doctrine. The people with whom 
they had associated in their youth were their associates in their age. They 
used the same tradespeople, and entertained the same friends. No running 
after new systems or patent inventions. Happy, respectable, dignified, they 
desired no changes save such as were forced upon them by the progressive 
epirit of the times. ; : 

A totally different view of the business of life held good among these people, 
and among the Vernons. The Elvastons conceived themselves to live at Or- 
meau, and looked upon London as a place of pastime; whereas the family at 
the Hyde regarded the country asa place reluctantly endured during the in- 
tervals of glorious London. Much of this arose from the circumstance that 
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the Elvastons were not court-haunters—that they had no rank to intrigue for, 
no daughter to marry. Their chief pleasure in life consisted in that princely 
hospitality which affects no display, but knows no intermission. Ormeau was 
literally what is called an ‘‘open house.” For months, nay, years together, 
the family never sat down to dinner alone. As to the hounds, in which the 
Duke was supposed to take such intense delight, and which had obtained an 
almost proverbial name in England, they were, in fact, merely an item in the 
amusements he felt bound to provide for his friends and neighbours. Impos- 
sible for a man to have a more kindly or sociable idea of the duties connected 
with the rank and fortune assigned bim by inheritance. 

Nevertheless, the service of plate on his Grace’s table was what Lord Vernon 
would have considered old-fashioned and mean. There was no splendid dessus 
de table, as at the Hyde; no effigies of ancestors on war-horses in gold or gilt 
plate; nor any of the little table fopperies dear to the systematic dinner-givers 
of the day. ‘The sideboard of the very Hamlyn’s was more showy; for the 
phrase “living in good style ” would have passed for a sad vulgarism at Ormeau. 

MISTAKE OF A FASHIONABLE PARVENU. 

To live in the world without the faculty of observation, advances a man no 
further in tact than to spend his days at Ghazerapore ; and poor Walter, though 
established in the coteries of fashionable life, understood quite as little of their 
impulses as the simple-hearted object of his contempt. With the noble guests 
who in the course of the day assembled at Dean Park, Colonel Hamilton had 
the greatest success. So far from being shocked at his bluntness, the Rother- 
woods were inexpressibly amused by the sallies of a person so untrammelled by 
the monotonizing influences of fashionable life. As something exceedingly 
new to them, he was exceedingly welcome; and his pungent critivisms upon 
the follies of the day were applauded by involuntary bursts of merriment, 
such as had never before echoed under the stuccoed ceilings of Dean Park. 

Lord Crawley, on the other hand, a man who had set up for statesmanship 
on a shallow stock of reading and information, and whose knowledge consisted 
of facts ably abstracted from the experience of others, contrived, in the course 
of their first day’s gossip, to extract a world of information from the Colonel 
touching the seat of war in India and the state of public opinion in the East. 
While Walter Hamlyn was endeavouring to cover, by dexterous mancuvres, 
the quizzicalities of the old-fashioned Nabob’s method of taking wine at dinner 
and dealing at whist—peculiarities of no moment in the eyes of people of the 
world—Lord Crawley and his noble brother-in-law were chiefly anxious that 
the trifling young man they tolerated as their banker’s son 6 he hold his 
peace, that they might give their attention to the amusing anecdotes of the 
veteran. 

Even Mrs. Hamlyn, though far superior to the weakness of blushing for a 
homely guest because she happened to have great personages under her roof, 
had been a little apprehensive that the Calentel anctehen, so often repeated at 
Dean Park, might prove as tedious to her visiters as to herself. 

“ Afraid I shall be tired of listening to Colonel Hamilton’s amusing Indian 
stories! ” exclaimed Lady Rotherwood, to whom she expressed her appre- 
hensions: “are you in earnest? Why, I never heard any thing so interesting 
in my life. What an agreeable, chatty old man! and how much of the world 
he has seen !” 

Mrs. Hamlyn, accustomed in her own family to hear Colonel Hamilton's 
oddities attributed to having seen nothing of “ the world,” could scarcely refrain 
from a smile. The good-natured Countess’s interpretation of the word was 
clearly that of the Statistical Society rather than of Almack’s ! 

“It is like reading an amusing book, to talk to Colonel Hamilton,” per- 
sisted Lady Rotherwood : “I literally held my breath, last night, when be was 
giving us that charming account of the lion-hunt at Chinderabad ! ” 

Sophia, who had been listening three times a week to this very narrative for 
the last six months, as one of the Colonel’s crack stories, and been debarred by 
politeness only from interrupting what she feared must form a disagreeable 
obstacle to the political discussions of the Parliamentary men present, recog- 
nized her own misconception. It had not before struck her that the eminence 
of Lady Rotherwood’s position in life rendered a thousand things new and 
strange to her which constituted the stale daily bread of Cavendish Square and 
Dean Park. Refined to inanity in her habits of life, the excitement afforded 
by the hairbreadth ’scape inventions of a novelist, or the stirring anecdotes 
of a pilgrim in the wilderness, such as Colonel Hamilton, was an agreeable 
relief to the ennui of the languid Countess. 

“When my nephew joins us,” she observed, on the eve of Lord Dartford’s 
arrival, “I entreat you, my dear Mrs. Hamlyn, to get that dear old man once 
more into the Ghaznapore chapter. Dartford has not heard the stories of the 
lion-hunt, or the Natch-girl, or the serpent-charmer, and will be absolutely 
enchanted. Captain Hamlyn! pray promise me the lion-hunt for your friend 
Dartford. My nephew is such an enthusiastic sportsman! My nephew will 
delight in your lively, chatty, old neighbour! ” 

hus encouraged, Colonel Hamilton became the star of the little party; 
and the enthusiasm of his auditory seemed to develop a thousand new or for- 
gotten sources of information. Beset by the young Marquis with inquiries 
concerning the wild sports of the East—by Lord Crawley, touching its tri- 
bunals and institutions—by the Countess, regarding its climate, fruits, and 
flowers, its suttees and incantations—his replies were eo fluent and so varied, 
that Walter Hamlyn had the mortification of finding the evening pass away 
without a single allusion to London politics or fashionable scandal, in which he 
fancied himself qualified to take a distinguished part. 

Farther consideration satisfied him, that, since it was. his object to render 
his father’s house agrecable to the society prized by the London banker only 
as conferring importance upon Dean Park in the eyes of the county, and 
enabling him to make a stand against the impertinence of the Vernons, they 
might consider themselves lucky that, while following up their system of 
courtesy to the Nabob, they had unconsciously engaged for the amusement of 
their friends a first-rate conversation man. 

The closing scenes, consequent upon the danger and death of 
Hamlyn and the ruin of the banking-house, afford more scope for 
Mrs. Gore to display, not passion perhaps, but something like it, 
than we have lately met with in her writings. The following scene 
takes place after the close of a business consultation in which it is 
decided that the house must stop. 

“The poor old porter was sobbing helpless behind the door as they passed. 
The aspect of the despairing countenances and ferocious eyes that met Colonel 
Hamilton's view in the throng without, as the policeman assisted them into 
their hackney-coach, had not faded from his recollection, even when, after a 
slow return towards the West-end, they reached the inauspicious purlieus of 
Cavendish Square. 

“ On entering the coach, the old man had taken the arm of the unresisting 
Henry under his, and kept his hand fondly clasped within his own, till they 
approached together the ‘house no more hishome.’ Not a token of conscious- 
mess or recognition escaped the heart-broken young man! Colonel Hamilton 
was forced to assist him from the coach, as he would have assisted the helpless- 
ness of a chi!2. 

“So thoroughly absorbed was he, indeed, by the alarming state of exhaustion 
of his young friend, and so bewildered by the exciting scenes which had been 
passing before his eyes, that he took no note of the aspect of the servants who 
met bim on the door-steps. Even when Johnston addressed him in the.hall, 
the deplorable condition of the fine young fellow leaning upon hie arm was 





more to the Colonel than any tidings he could have to learn of improvement in 
the wounded man. 

‘‘ He led him into the study, as though the house were his own and pocr 
Harry a yisiter, and placed him silently on the sofa. At that moment, Mrs, 
Hamilton, who had been watching anxiously for their arrival, in the earnestness 
of her desire to sce them ere they went up stairs, hurried into the room. 

“On perceiving Colonel Hamilton leaning over the half-fainting Henry, she 
beckoned him towards her, and would have fain spoken. But the kind old soul, 
whose eyes were obscured by gathering tears, forestalled the question he fancied 
her about to ask. 

“Yes! all is over, Nelly!’ said he. ‘The house has stopped payment. 
Go tohim! Say a kind word to him. The poor fellow has no longer a guinea 
in the world—’ 

“ Ere he could add another syllable, Ellen was beside the scarcely conscious 
young man—taking his hands into hers, pos them to her lips, her eyes, 
rather with the wild tenderness of a mother who finds a lost child restored to 
her, than the shamefacedness of a mistress or sober affection of a wife. 

““* Mine for ever! ’—whispered she, with streaming eyes, as she pressed him 
to her heart. ‘ Ours for ever!’ she repeated, turning towards Colonel Hamil- 
ton, who had advanced towards them, and was contemplating with deep feeling 
the fervent nature betrayed at such a moment by the woman he had always 
seen so cold, so haughty, so reserved. ; 

“ Taking their united hands in his, the old man murmared a fervent blessing 
on their heads. And then, for the first time since he became aware of the 
family dishonour, the tears of Henry Hamlyn burst forth.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


From September 1st to September Ath. 
Books. 

Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science. Animal Physiology. By Wit- 
LiAM B. Carpenter, M.D., Author of “ Principles of General and 
Comparative Physiology,” &c. 

A Treatise in which the Elementary Properties of the Ellipse are deduced 
from the Properties of the Circle and geometrically demonstrated. By 
the Duke of Somerset. Second edition. ve 

[This is the production of an elegant and accomplished mathematician. It 
deduces the properties of the ellipse by a process which, if not entirely new, is 
not generally known, and has the recommendation of giving the geometrical 
student a more thorcugh knowledge of them by shifting his point of view. 
The propositions are classed under four books. The first demonstrates the 
properties of concentric and alternate circles; the second explains the nature 
and relations of the three classes of parallels employed in deducing the ellipse 
from the circle ; the third applies the principles developed in the two former to 
demonstrate some of the simpler properties of the ellipse; and tke fourth 
treats of such parallelograms as are connected with the ellipse. ] 

Steill’s Pictorial Spelling and Reading Assistant, Part I. ; 

[ This book contains a vocabulary of words in one and two syllables, with sub- 
divisions as respects differences in the sound, spelling, or accent. The “ pic- 
torial” matters of the titlepage consist of a cut at the head of a large foot-note, 
which expatiates upon some word taken from the same page of the vocabulary— 
as “ant,” “font.” So little regard is paid to keeping in the compilation, 
that whilst the text seems designed for children who have only attained one 
or two syllables, three and four are common in the pictorial notes. } 

Moscow; a Poem, in six cantos. By Witi1am Foster BARHAM, Esq., 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. : : 

[ Prosaic as a gazette, without its facts ; yet it has a spice of the fanciful, using 
“ fanciful” as opposed to real. Among other things, Napoleon makes speeches 
after the old epic fashion, and produces the old epic effects. Here is one— 
“A burst of apprebation rises round; 
The throng without repeat the assenting sound. 
Thrice every chief revea'ed his shining blade, 
And thrice the clash [flash ?] of armour starts the shade.’”) 

Emilia Monteiro; a Ballad of the Old Hall, Heath. Also, The Widow 
and the Earl; a Ballad of Sharlston Hall, §c. &c. By Wi.t1am 
Henry LeEaTHAM. 

Henrie Clifforde and Margaret Percy, a Ballad of Bolton Abbey ; and 
other Poems. By W1iu1AM Henry LEaTHAM. 

[ These two brochures are both by the same author, and are both imitations of 
imitations of the old ballads. Henrie Clifforde is a palpable echo of Scorr; 
in the others the imitation is more general. Some of them appear to be re- 
printed from a provincial periodical. } 

The Intellectual and Catholic Poetry of the Holy Scriptures ; or the Mea- 
sure and Regulation of Thought, a new science. By AN ASCETIC. 

[So far as we understand the Ascetic, he means to say that the Bible is a 
work of poetry composed by God, and of course excelling all other poetry what- 
soever. Its beauties, however, have not been appreciated till the present day, 
and are only now perceived by our author; who publishes this First Part asa 
specimen of a new arrangement, which is to place their poetical merits in the 
true light. As the Ascetic wishes the reader to criticize the arrangement as if 
it were his poetry, we feel free to confess that it strikes us as having neither the 
harmony of verse nor the freedom of prose. ] 

The Three Questions: What am I? Whence came I? Whither do F go? 

{ A well-meant endeavour to show the steps by which the youthful sceptic may 
be reclaimed to belief. As far as composition is concerned, the book possesses 
considerable merit; but its arguments are not very new, and the manuer of 
presenting them not particularly happy. ] 

The Red Book; or a Peep at the Peers! Third edition. By R. J. 

u Ricuarpson, Compiler of ‘The Black Book.” 

{ An alphabetical list of the Peers, with a professed account of their family 
connexions, aud of the offices they hold, as well as the emoluments. ‘There 
seem to be gaps, and “late” persons; and the object has doubtless been to 
swell the list as much as may be. ] 

a Cabinet Editicn of the Works of William Shakspere, Volume 

The Morning and Evening Service of the Church of England briefly 
Explained, and arranged in questions and answers, for the use of 
— To which is annexed, an Account of the Apostles. Bya 


y- 





SERIALS. 

Biographical Illustrations of Westminster Abbey. By Georce Lewis 
Smytn, Author of “ Biographical Illustrations of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
= v I. (Popular Library of Modern Authurs. Copyright 
editions. 

['The design of this publication is useful, and its execution not unpleasant. A 
popular history of the Abbey, displaying the pith of antiquarian research with- 
out its cumbrous dryness, is a deaideratum alike to those who are in a position 
to pay the edifice a visit, and those whom distance prevents from doing so. 
Biographical notices, sometimes extending into a “life” of the persons who 
have been buried there, or have monuments erected within its walls, are equally 
useful, and perhaps more interesting from the variety of the subjects. ‘There 
is, indeed, one inherent difficulty in the plan: the lives of some of the per- 
sons have been written so sufficiently that the reader is already well informed 
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about them—as SHaxksrerec, Drypen, Newron; whilst about some others, 
and those with the longest epitaphs if not the grandest tombs, he has no care 
to know any thing. Many, perhaps the majority, however, are of that second- 
rate class about whom information is really desired. 

The work forms part of the copyright editions of the “Popular Library of 
Modern Authors”; and is published at about a third of the price that would be 
paid for a book of this character in another form. } 

Guide to Service.—The Farm Bailiff. 
[This publication gives an account of the necessary qualifications to embody 
the beau idéal of a farm bailiff, with a good many practical directions for farm- 
ing. It does not strike us as being the best of Mr. Kxigar’s Guides to 
Service. ] 
London, Part XXX. 
Our Mess, No. X XI. 
Lover's IL. S. D., Part 1X. 
Captuin Knox's Harry Mowbray, Part 1X. 
The Miller of Deanhuugh, Part V1. 
The Steam-Packet, Part VI. 
Klauer’s German Amaranths, No. VILL. 
Popular Flowers.—Tbhe Hyacinth. 
Horse-shoe Nails, No. UL. 
PERIODICALS, 
The Hesperus, No. I. 
[A threepenny miscellany, designed to foster and direct youthful genius, and 
admitting no contributor above twenty-one years of age. The poetry seems 
better than the prose. } 
Quarterly Review, No. CXLIV. 
New York Democratic Review for August. 
Tagazi: i Sept .—Dublin University, Church, Artist and Ama- 
teur’s, Old Sailor’s Jolly- Boat, Phreno-Magnet. 
IntustratED Works AnD Prints. 
Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XXXVI. 
Pictorial History of Englund, Part LX XVIII. 
Miss Corner’s History of China and India, Part VIII. 
Hall's Book of British Ballads, Part VII. 
Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, Part VIII. 
British Moths and their Transformations, Part XXIII. 
Shaw's Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the Middle Ages, No. II. 


Maps. 


Map of the Wine District of the Alto-Douro. 
RESTER. Engraved by JAMES WYLD. 
{A very minute survey of the vine-growing district of Oporto, elaborately 
mapped out ; indicating the elevation and character of the ground, the vine- 
terraces, fields, bridges, churches, &c., and the nature of the trees grown in 
different spots. An ‘indicator,’ in the form of a graduated semicircle, having 
reference to a list of names, enables one to find out any particular place in a 
moment ; some statistics are also given. The execution is delicate and highly 
finished ; and the general features of the country are shown as well as the details. | 
PAMPHLETS. 

An Exposure, from Personal Observation, of Female Prostitution in Lon- 
don, Leeds, and Rochdale, and especially in the City of Glasgow ; with 
Remarks on the Cause, Extent, Results, and Remedy of the evil. By 
Wivwiam Loca, City Missionary. Third edition, enlarged. 

[ Mr. Locan is a lay missionary connected with some religious society, and has 
been extensively employed in endeavouring to reform prostitutes and to inquire 
into their condition, The tract before us contains the substance of his expe- 
rience, with some suggestions for the prevention of prostitution. The reme- 
dies proposed are less impracticable than many that are put forward: two in- 
volve a legislative change—one for power to inflict a punishment upon pro- 
curesses, another to facilitate the prosecution of houses of ill fame. The facts 
and remarks of Mr. Loaawn are often substantially just, but the tone is some- 
what sectarian. The circulation the tract has attained is a proof of the grow- 
ing importance attached to the subject. 

Letters to the Right Honourable Francis Thornhill Baring, on the Insti- 
tution of a Safe and Profitable Paper Currency. By Joun WELSFORD 
Cowe ct, B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Letter from Lord Western to the Chuirman of the Meeting of the Bir- 
minghum Chamber of Commerce, assembled at the Waterloo Rooms on 
the 16th August. 

A Letier to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., &c. con- 
taining a Plan for a New Corn-Law. By Wittiam Hauauron, 
Rector of South Wootton, Norfolk. 

The Bishop's Charge, not as it Was, but as it Should have been. 
Protestant. 

Freehold Assurance ; the extension of the principle of Assurance to Te- 
nancy and Colonization. By Witt1am Brinces, Secretary to the 
New Zealand Society, and Editor of the New Zealand Journal. 

A few Remarks on the Usury Laws, and upon Borrowers and Lenders, 
and the Abuse of the Liberty of the Press. 

The Corporation of London and Municipal Reform. (Reprinted from the 
Westminster Review for May 1843.) 

Final Report of the Committee appointed at a General Meeting of the 
Wine Trade, held at the Commercial Sale-rooms, Mincing Lane, Lon- 
don, on Tuesday 26th July 1842, to take into consideration the mea- 
sures to be adopted in consequence of the reduction in the duties on 
wine expected to take place on the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty 
with Portugal. 





By Josern James For- 


By a 


Mosrc. 
Vocal Part Music, Sacred and Secular; consisting of Madrigals, An- 
thems, Rounds, &c, by Ancient and Modern Composers. Edited by 
Epwarp F. Rimpautt, Ph. Dr, F.S.A, &c. Volume IL. 
Music for the Million, Part LI. 
Wilson's Edition of the Songs of Scotland, 13 sung by him in his Enter- 
tainments on Scottish Music and Song. Book LV. 


BIRTHS, 





DEATHS, 


MARRIAGES, AND 
BIRTHS. 

On the 27th August, at Winkton House, Ringwood, the Wife of Eowarv Wet», Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the Ist September, at the Rectory, Henley, the Wife of the Rev. F. Burtron, of 
a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Fonthill Abbey, Rathfarnham, the Lady of Wint1am Watxer, Esq., 
of a son. 

Onthe 5th, at Selly Hall, Worcestershire, the Lady of James Mor.tret, Esq., of a son. 

Qn the 7th, at Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, the Widow of the late Major-General 
— Hotcuins Bewxasis, of the Bombay Engineers, of « posthumous daughter, 
still-born, 
; bi the 9th, at Gadebridge, Herts, the Wife of Sir Astney Coorer, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

On the 13th, at Kensington, the Right Hon. the Lady Heaney, of a daughter.’ 

On the 14th, at Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire, the Lad yef Sir Mic#aen Hicxs 
Beacu, Bart., of a daughter. 

AtGrosvenor Crescent, te Countess of Clarendon, of a daughter, 








MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th September, at Sheuley Church, Mr. Henry Woop Gass, fourth son of the 
Rev. J. A. Gabb, Rector of Shireuewton, Monmouthshire, to Marz Soruta, eldest 
danghter of 3. T. Secreran, Esq., of Rowley Green, Herts. 

Ou the 5th, at Kingerby Vicarage, Liucolnshire, the Rev. Joun T. C. Fawcett, of 
Kildwick Craveu, Yorkshire, to ANNA Marta Srockpats, second daughter of the 
incumbent. 

On the 7th, at Washington Church, Caartes Monracue Cuester, Esq., Ninetieth 
Light Infantry, to Marra, only daughter of Major Sanpuam, late of the Royal Artillery, 
of Rowdell, Sussex. 

On the 7th, at the British Embassy in Paris, Gitserr Smrru, Esq., son of the late 
Alexander Smith, Esq., of Edinburgh, to Isapetia Frances, only daughter of ALEx- 
ANDER AITKEN, Esq., of Thornton, Fifeshire. 

On the 8th, at Aston, Warwickshire, Mr. Henry M. Watnwriaat, of Dudley, third 
son of the late Captain J. Wainwright, R.N., C.B., Lieut.-Governor of the Royal Naval 
College, Portsmouth, to Emma, youngest daughterof J. Rorroy, Esq., of Birmingham. 

On the 12th, at St. Mary’s, Paddington, Lieut..Col. Aran T. Mactean, to A@NEs, 
daughter of the late Wittram Fortona, Esq. 

On the 12th, at Sts Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Cuaries Gusstns, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, second son of the late Major-General Gubbins, to Marta Burnuey, eldest 
daughter of Josep Hume, Esq., M.P. 

Oa the 12th, at Kintbury, Berks, Lieut.-Col. J. A. Borer, to Marta, daughter of 
the late Winttam Bruce Sarita, Esq., of Starborough Castle, Surrey. 

On the 14th, at St. George’s. Hanover Square, Henry Georae Boyce, Esq., Second 
Life Guards, eldest son of H. P. Boyce, Esq., aud the late Lady Amelia Sophia Boyce, 
to Louisa, only daughter of the Kight Hon. Geueral Sir Georcs Murray, G.C.B., 
Master-Geueral of the Ordnance, andthe late Lady Louisa Murray. 

DEATHS, 

On the 25th July, at Spanish Town, Jamaica, Henry Warner, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, second son of the late Ashton Warner, Esq., Chief Justice ofthe Island of Trinidad 

On the 28th August, at Dundee, Miss Lrtras Ramsay, daughter of the late Sir James 
Ramsay, Bart., of Banff. 

On the 29th, at Jerez de la Frontera, Spaiu, Joan Josepu Gorpon, third son of John 
David Gordon, Esq., of Wardhouse, Aderdeenshire; in his 25th year. 

On the 8th September, at Weston-super-Mare, Lady James O'Bryven, wife of Lord 
James O’ Bryeu, Vice-Admiral in the Royal Navy; in her 63d year. 

On the 8th, in Park Street, Buancuz Exgzanor, iufant daughter of Lord and Lady 
Robert GrosvENor. 

On the 9th, at Bath, General Witttam Broose, late of the Fifth Dragoon Guards ; 
in his 73d year, 

On the 10th, at Blendworth House, Hants, Carortye, wife of Gzoraz Carer, Esq.,and 
daughter of the late Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. 

Oa the 10th, at Brighton, Dr. Taomas Huanes Rioeway, M.D., late of the Rifle 
Brigade; in his 60th year. 

Ou the 10th, at Pentille Castle, Cornwall, J. T. Cornyroy, Esq. ; in his 70th year. 

On the 11th, at Broadstairs, Jamzs Terecoraick, Esq., late of Addingtou Place, 
Sarrey; in his 90th year. 

Ou the 12th, at Great Malvern, the Hon. Mary Jane, wife of Sir Epmunp Crapock 
Harrtopp, Bart., and daughter of the first Lord Henley; in her 47th year. 

On the 12th, in Maddox Street, Regent Street, Wrntram Brapvey PersuouseE, Esq., 
of Leamiugton, formerly of Peun-hall, Staffordshire, aud Deputy-Lieutenaut of the said 
county; in his 58th year. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Thomas Rickinson, Newby, from London, was driven on shore at Mauritius, 
27th May, crew and specie saved. 

The Queen Victoria, Black, from Bombay to Liverpool was wrecked on the Suuth- 
west reef of the Island of Rodriguez, 7th April; the Chief Mate, one passenger, and 
three men drowned. 

The Briton Jeffrey, in being towed out of Mauritius Hachour, 7th June, struck on 
an anchor, put back leaky, and must discharge her cargo to be hove down. 

Arriven-At Gravesend, 13th Sept. Symmetry, Mackwood, from Ceylon; 14th, 
Siam, Smith, from China; and Blundell, Treill, from Calcutta; 12th, off Weymouth, 
Edinburgh, Patterson, from China. Off Salcombe, Sophia, Shaxton, from Calcutta; 
and Achilles, Trivett, from Ceylou. Off Kingsbridge, l3th, Wilmot, Miller, from Sin- 
gapore; and Lady Gray, Hawkes, from Batavia. Off Plymouth, 7th, George Fyfe, 
Pike, from Chiua; 12th, Devonshire, Thompson, from Batavia; aud Token, Ch ilmers, 
frm Bombay. Off Falmouth, 12th, Clifton, Cox, from Bombay; and 13th, Ga- 
zelle, Lamzed, from Mauritius. At Liverpool, 14th, Heroine, Nicholas, from 
Calcutta; aud Frankfield, Mitchell, from Bombay. Off Castletown, 9th, Liver; , 3 
M‘Dowall, from China. Off Kivsale, Pearl, Burrows, from Ceylon. Off Mizen 
Head, Francis Burn, Ediugton, from China, At St. Helena, previous to the 3lst of 
July, Athena, White, from Chiva; Mary Ann Webb, Lethwaite, from Batavia; 
Gazelle, Ogg, from Manilla; Loudon, Johnson; Frances, Corkhill; and Favourite, 
Case, from Madras; Joho Graham, Pearson; Esperance, Maberly; and Deemster, 
Scott, from Ceylon; Royal William, Smith; William Sharples, Jones; Ann Martin, 
M‘Intush; Princess Charlotte, King; and Agricola, Grayston, from Bombay; Kathe- 
rine Stewart Forbes, Hobbs ; aud Wasdale, M'Kenzie, from Mauritius. At Cape of 
Good Hope, 24ih Juue, Martin Lather, Palmer, from London; 27th, Eliza, Miller, 
from Mauritius; 28th, Sultaua, Broben, from London; 29:h, New Zealand, Maciutosh, 
from Manilla; 4th Jaly, Windsor Castle, King, from Loudon; 7th, Cressy, Mollison, 
from Plymouth; and Caroline, Ware, from Liverpool, At Mauritius, 8th June, 
Fleetwood, Richardson, from the Clyde. 

SarLep—From Graveseud, 5th Sept. John Wickliffe, Daly, for Bombay; 9th, Mada- 
gascar, Waller, for Calcutta; and John Line, Brodie, for Madras; Ldth, Duke of 
Argyll, Bristow, for Madras. From Liverpool, 8th ditto, Canopus, Stroyan; and Mag- 
nolia, Johnson, for China; and Juverna, Rowland, for Calcutta; 10th, Corinna, Bray, 
for Calcutta; and 14th, Janet Boyd, Brown, for Ceylon. From Greenock, 7th, ditto, 
Breadalbane, M‘ Neill, for Calcutta. 

Saturpay Mornina.—ArriveD—At Gravesend, 13th Sept. Mary Aun, Marshall, 
from Singapore. In the Dowus, ditto, Medina, James, from Ceylon. At Greenock, 
14th, Lynher, Prowse, from Mauritius. At Sivgapore, 8th May, Gunga, Mackiuney, 
from Liverpool. At Java, llth May, Possidone, Valentine, from London. 

SatLev.— From Greenock, 13th Sept. Royal Adelaide, Kalderson. for Hong kong. 


‘MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrics, Sept. 12.—5th Regt. of Foot—Ensign W. Lyons, from the 73d Foot, to 
be Aidjt. with the rank of First Lieut. vice Mackay, dec. 18th Foot—F. T. F. A. Mac 
Donnell, Gent. to be Eusigu, without purchase, vice Brodrick, dec. 26th Foot—Capt. 
F, Carey, from the 51st Foot, to be Capt. vice Thompson, who exchanges. 45th Foot 
—W. Dawson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Calder, appointed to the 65th 
Foot. 51st Foot—Capt. R. Thompson, from the 26th Foot, to be Capt. vice Carey, who 
exchanges. 56th Foot—Capt. E. W. W. Passey to be Major, by purchase, vice Leigh- 
ton, who retires; Lieut. T. J. Smith to be Capt. by purchase, vice Passey ; Eusign W. 
G. Margesson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith; C. H. Spedding, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Margesson. 64th Foot—R. Mockler, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Collingwood, appointed to the 78th Foot. 65th Foot—Brevet 
Major G. Smyth to be Major, without purchase, vice P. Farquharson, who retires upon 
half-pay; Lieut, W. P. Young to be Capt, vice Smyth; Ensign C. A. Cuthbert to be 
Lieut. vice Young; Ensign E. H. G. Calder, from the 45th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Cuthbert. 71st Foot—Cupt. D. Souter, from half-pay 66th Fcot, to be Paymaster, vite 
Dutton, dec. 78th Foot~Ensign T. Collingwood, from the 64th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Mackenzie, dec, : 

Brevet —Major E, Sanders, of the Bengal Engineers, to be Licut.-Col. in the Army 
inthe West Indies. Capt. J. Griffin, of the 24th Regt. of Beugal Native Infantry, to 
be Major iu the Army in the West Iudies. : 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Lieut. Bazalgette, of the 24th Foot, are Louis 
Howe. 

Orrice or Onpnancg, Sept. 11.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Capt. and Brevet Major 
H. L. Sweeting to be Lieut.-Col. vice Arabin, dec.; Sec. Capt. T. P. Flude to be Capt. 
vice Sweeting; First Lieut F. D. Cleaveland to be Sec. Capt. vice Flude; Sec. Lieut. 
C. Lucas to be First Lieut. vice Cleavelaud. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Thwaites and Rossiter, Brighton, milliners—Weatherley and O'Neil, Wilke Street, 
Spitalfields, fancy trimming manufacturers—Isaacs and Israel, Duke Street, — 
poulterers— Davies and Mottram, Warrington, timber-merchants—Fortier and Levilly, 
Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, milliners—Stevenson, Dudley, tailors—Israel and 
Lyons, St. Mary Axe, trunk-makers—Hetherington and Co. Manchester, machiue- 
makers—Brown and Co, Gravel Laae—Putt and Co. Midworth, Newark-upon-Treat, 
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auctioneers—Holden and Co. Liverpool, upholsterer; as far as regards W. Burrow— 

Springett and Co. High Street, Soathwark, hop-merchants; as far as regards W L. 

Springett — Robertson and Co. Glasgow, iron-merchants; as far as regards J. Robert- 

son—Forrester and Co. Glasgow, warehousemen-- Johnston and Co. Glasgow. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Brooke, Liverpool, cupper—Thorbnrn, Huddersfield, warehouseman—Allwright, 
Basingstoke, bootmaker—Bland, Leeds, eatiug-house-keeper—Lawrence, Dalston, out 
of business—Leete, Finedon, Northamptonshire, butcher—Simpson, Halifax, woollen- 
spinner—M’George, Huddersfield, tea-dealer—Hall, Trowbridge, out of business— 
Mercer, Fulham, of no buasiuess— Elliott, Berners Street, waiter—Jones, otherwise 
Tyrwhitt, Charles Street, Berkeley Square—Price, St. Woollos, Monmouthshire, coal- 
dealer— Williams, Newport, Monmouthshire, hay-dealer—Still, Poplar, hairdresser— 
Cook, Giltspur Street, tailor—Mayson, Marlborough Road, Old Kent Road, commis- 
sion-agent—Taylor, Meltham, Yorkshire, tea dealer—Greaves, Newark-upon-Trent, 
brickmaker’s-assistant— Balls, Beccles, surgeon’s-assistant—Chapmau, otherwise Fitz- 
james, Brydges Street, comedian. INSOLVENT. 

Haxts, Jonny, Spitalfields, braid-manufueturer, Sept. 1]. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Jones, THomas, Liverpool, coal-dealer. 

BANKRUPTS. 
tam James, Grantham, tea-dealer, to surrender Sept. 26, Nov. 2: solici 
Axe; Mr. Bray, Birmingham ; official assig 





























Hott, W: 
Messrs. Hill and Matthews, St. Mary 
Mr. Christie, Birmingbam. 

Jounson, Tuomas, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, draper, Sept. 19, Oct. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Nicholls and Pardoe, Bewdley ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Pearsaty, Cuartes, Anderton, Cheshire, boiler-maker, Sept. 22, Oct. 12: solicit 
Messrs. Sharpe and Co, Bedford Row; Messrs. Hulland and Green, Northwich, 
Cheshire ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Sarre, Ricwarp, junior, Faversham, draper, Sept. 19, Oct. 16: 
Reed and Shaw, Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, Kir 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 5, Parker and Co. Leeds, dyers—Oct. 10, Bell, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, ¢ 
dealer—Oct. 4, Walker, Haughtun-le-Skerne, Durham, grocer- Oct. 10, Pallister a 
Newrick, Sunderland, grocers—Oct. 4, Fletcher, Maryport, boiler-manufacturer—Oct, 
11, Todd, Hylton-ferry, Durhum, ship-builder- Oct. 3, Parke, Liverpool, druggi 
Oct. 4, Boult and Addisou, Liverpool, stock-brokers—Oct.7, Bourne, Liverpool, cotton- 
broker—Oct. 14, Merridew, Coventry, riband-manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 5, Robert, New Bond Street, coal-merchant —- Oct. 5, Bowie, Shoe Lune, grocer— 
Oct. 14, Barnes, Commercial Place, Commercial Road, engineer—Oct. 4, Davies, 
Westminster Road, linendraper—Oct. 11, Jackson, St. Andrew Aucklaud, Durham, 
miller—Oct. 10, Todd, Hylton Ferry, Durham, shipbuilder—Oct. 3, Gallop, Bristol, 
painter —Oct. 12. Worboys, Bristol, perfamer—Oct. 4, Crosbie, Sutton, Cheshire, tea 
dealer—Oct. 7, Holebrook, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, p!umber—Oct. 17, Hedderly, Not- 
tingham, druggist—Oct. 5, Oates, Glossop, innkeeper. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 3. 

Pagh, Gloucester, auctioneer—Lockwood, Wakefield, linendraper—Francis, Feock, 
Cornwall, agent -Chapman, Aylesbury, grocer —Wheeler, Birmingham, corn-dealer— 
Boden, Sheffield, razor-manufacturer—Woodward, Birmingham, tailor—Manning, Ca- 
momile Street, bitters-manufacturer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Palmer, Liverpool, music seller; first div. of 6s. any Wednesday after Dec. 1; Mr. 
Pennell, Basingha!ll Street— Ellis, Haverhill, Suffolk, draper ; first div. of 5s. 10d. any 
Wednesday after Dec. 1; Mr. Penuell, Basinghall Street—Papillon, Leeds, wine-mer- 
chant; first div. of 2s. any Monday or Wednesday after Oct. 4; Mr. Hope, Leeds— 
Cragg, Kendall, Westmore!and, inkeeper; first div, of 2s. Oct.7, avy succeeding Satur- 
day; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Deny, A., Keithock Mills, : Cupar, Angus, farmer, Sept. 18, Oct. 16. 
M‘Intyre, D., junior, Fort William, merchant, Sept. 20, Oct. 11. 
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Friday, Sept. 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Byrd, Brothers, Liverpool, drapers—Bennett and Hoares, Belvidere Road, Lambeth, 
corn-dealers— Elliot and Boyd, Haltwhistle, surgeons—Pitcairn and Co. Bavaria— 
Syme and Co. Singapore—Ker and Co. Manilla—Martin, and Co. Battle, soli- 
citors—Fenwick and Gray, Burnopfield, Durham, brewers—J. and W. L. Dawson, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Greenwood and Treadwell, Finsbury Pavement, 
hosiers—Wilson and Co, St, Petersburg—Wilsou, Harvey, and Co. London, merchants 
—Parker and Covell, Liscard, Cheshire, joiners—Hudson and Co. New Bond Street, 
tailors— Robinson and Plume, Bishopsgate Street, victuallers—Haseler and Hair, Bir- 
mingham, jewellers— Ramsay and Crewdson, Manchester, woollen-merchants— Place 
aud Co. High Harrogate, Yorkshire, plumbers—R, and S, Adamson, Manchester, 
stoue-masous— Harwood and Co. Bristol, grocers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Robinson, Edmontsu, butcher—Dickinson, Chenies Mews, Bedford Square, coach- 
painter— Murphy, Gloucester, coachman—-Burnham Harrold, Bedfordshire, chemist 
—Phillips, Montfort Place, Kenniugton Green, omuibus-proprietor—Lockhart, Poplar, 
tobacconist—Wilkinsou, Cheltenham, out of business—Hubbarde, Wakefield, printer 
—Ames, Holywell, Flintshire, victualler—Bone, Greenwich, cabiuet-maker— Davis, 
Great Bolton, sawyer— Pollard, Batley, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturer—M‘ Millan, 
Llangollen, Denbighshire, tea-dealer—Brook, Birstall, Yorkshire, grocer—Wormald, 
Birstall, blacksmith— Barnes, Kinnertou Street, Knightsbridge, geutleman’s servant— 
Manley, Belvedere Buildings, Southwark, coach-builder—Jeffery, Brompton, stable- 
keeper— Webb, Walworth Road, attorney. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bone, GeorGe Barxanis, Leipsic Road, Camberwell, builder, to surrender Sept. 26, 
Oct. 25: solicitors, Messrs. Meymott and Sons, Blackfriars Road; official assignee, 
Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Campringe, Ronert Jonx, Cheltenham, wine-merchant, Sept. 29, Oct. 27: solicitor, 
Mr. Packwood, Cheltenham; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

DurrieLp, CHar.es, Bath, grocer, Sept. 28, Oct. 27: solicitors, Mr. Jay, Sergeant's 
Inn; Mr. Crosby, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Bristol. 

GREENSLADE, WrittaM, Swintou Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, builder, Sept. 25, Oct. 25: 
solicitors, Oldershaw, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Hoore, Wi1114M, Sheffield, leather- dresser, Oct. 7, 19: solicitor, Mr. Branson, Shef 
field; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Liverpool. 

Lewis, Ropert Wittram, Shenfield, Essex, farmer, Sept. 25, Oct. 21: solicitors, 
Watson and Co. Faleon Square; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Lister, James Corserr. Wolverhampton, wine merchant, Sept. 28, Nov. 2: soli- 
citors, Phillips & Boltou, Wolverhampton; offcial assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Mercatr, Enos, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, currier, Sept. 26, Oct. 17: solicitors, 
Mr. Allisou, Darlington ; Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Puiuirs, StepHeN, Brook Street, Hanover Square, carpet-dealer, Sept. 26, Oct. 
18: solicitors, Reed & Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Gibson, Basiughall St. 

Pixo, Tuomas Presto, Liverpool, ship-chandler, Sept. 29, Oct. 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chester and Toulmin, Staple Inn; Mr. Hodgson, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Porrieton, Cuaries, York, linen-manufacturer, Sept. 26, Oct. 17: solicitors, Mr. 
Anderson, York; Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Rerp, ArexanpeER, Little Chelsea, iron-mannfacturer, Sept. 25, Oct. 31: solicitors, 
Venning and Co. Tokeuhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 6, Webber, Wood Street, warehonseman — Oct. 6, Baylis and Co. Gutter Lane, 
crape-manufacturers — Oct. !2, Bould, Halifax, cotton-spinner—Oct. 10, Walker Poal- 
ton-in the-Fylde, Lancashire, grocer—Oct. 12, Bualley, Liverpool, merchant - Oct. 13, 
Mottram, Liverpool, wool-broker -Oct. 18, Sothern, St. Heleu’s, Lancashire. ship 
builder—Oct. 11, Roubiuson, Liverpool, dealer in glass—Oct, 12, Brooks, Liverpool, 
hotel-keeper — Oct. 10, Dudfield, Tewkesbury, druggist—Oct. 13, Carter, Halifax, ship- 
miller— Oct. 6, Moss and Co, Has'ingden, Lancashire, cotton spinners—Oct. 24, Shar- 
ratt, Walsall, saddlers’ ironmonger. 











)- 


CERTIFICATES : 
T» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. _ 
Oct. 13, Masters, Witney, ionkeeper—Oct. 12, Laughton, Wisbech St. Peter's, Cam- 
bridgeshire, brewer—Oct. 6, Hobbs, Isle of Thanet, machine-maker—Oct. 10 Sk 2° 
ner, Dorking. butcher—Nov. 10. Harrison, Tipton, Staffordshire, coal-master—Ovt. 6, 
J. and G. Wilkiuson, Leadenhall Street, indigo brokers— Oct. 9, Style, Windsor, book- 
seller—Oct.7, Dyer, Colchester, plumber—Oct. 10, Blake, Norwich, mohair-mavafac- 
turer—Oct. 9, Davies, Abercarne, Monmouthshire, grocer—Oct. 12, J, T. and W. Brad- 
ley, Leeds, iroumongers—Oct. 20, Smithson, Thirsk linendraper—Oct. 9, Jones, Car 
narvon, draper—Oct. 10, J. T. Harriman, Nottingham, drapers—Oct. 12, Beer a 
Bastick, St. Thomas the A 12 














e, coal-merchants—Oct. 12, Wright, Exe 











ter builder—Oct. 12, Eardley, Bristol, china-dealer—Oct. 6, Broadbent, Rochdale, 
flannel-maunfacturer—Oct. 9, Bottomley, Delph Yorkshire, wool!len-manufacturer, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 6. 

Wood, Greaslvy, Nottinghamshire, miller—Prime, Keele, Staffordshire, maltster— 
Gandell, Charlotte Kow, Mansioubouse, bill-broker—Baldwin. Woreester, innkeeper 
— Goodworth, Barnsley, linen-mauufacturer - Hutton, Ringwood, Hampshire, draper— 
Bowring, Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, liuendraper —Symes, Keinton Mandefield, 
Somersetshire, tailor—Fendall, Woodstock Street, butcher—Thorp, Mauchester, mer- 
chant. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Thomsou, Hambleton in the-Fylde, tanner; first div. of 3s, 44d. any Saturday after 
ird, Liverpoo SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

lee, x nut, Sept. 2], Oct. 12, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























































HIT; 


° Ditto (Passive). ..cocccccccerees 4} 

Ditto (Deferred) ..ccccccoossee 103 
{South Carolina.... . 

Teunessee....e. 

United States Ba rs Mee = 

Virginia. e-.cccreeseeseO — os 


Indiana (Sterling) ..... 
Mlinois..... : 

Kentuck ercvcess 
Louisiana (Sterling) .... 
Maryland (Sterling) 
Massachussetts (Ster 












Saturday|Monday.|Tuesday.\ Wednes.| Thurs. , Friday, 
Sa | tal jens jade 
3 per Cent } G53 95: | 953 95 947 | 942 
Ditto for A 954 | 95% 95 9 | % 
3 per Ce ( | — — —— | — 
34 per Ceuts Rec — — —— —_— | — 
New 34 per C 1024 | 162% 1025 102 |: 102 
Long Annuities —_—$ | —_ — | — 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. —_| — —_— —_— 
Inilia Stock, 104 ... ij o— ji—_—-fj— —_—- oo 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p. diem | 61 pm. | 60 | 60 60 | 61 
Tudia Bonds, 34 per cent..... | 70 pm ( 69 69 71 79 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
labama (Sterling).....d5p. Ct] 70 Menioam ...c06ecs6. .-5 p. Ct. 352 
Austrian ....- seoeed — | —— | Ditto (Deferred). - 103 
Belgian .. 5 — 1054 |, Michigi _->j— 
Brazilia 5 — 75 |) Mississippi 6- >) — 
-6 — | 27 |) Neapolitan ...ee.ee-00.5 — | a 
6 —- || New York (1858).......5 — | 91 
6 — 100$ || Ohi0....scceerecereeee.6 — 83 
6 — 25+ Pennsylvania ..ccceee.eD —= | 524 
Danish 0600p iesecnys 7 S7+ Peruvian .... coonee® == | 2 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 52 Portuguese ...cess0esee dD 68 
Ditto (DMO) ..6 co's ae 1014 || Ditto (Converted) ......6 — { 44¢ 
Freuch .ccccscccosseeeed — | SIF. 75. || Russian..c.ccccsceseceeD —= | —— 
Ditto .. _ || Spanish....oecseesesseed —— | 18% 





or 
to 
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SHARES. ‘ 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
L S Ss 
Mines— Banxs— 








































Bolanos...esccrcoscccsccsees| === Australusian....... [= 
Brazilian Imperial.......++..| —= British North Ameri 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) .....! 93 Colonial ...... e086 14} 
BTS (POM. occ escs oscceccess —— Londou and Westminster . 23h 
Candonga .ccrcscersccescese| “=== London Joint Stock......06.6) —— 
Cobre Copper... Ce er 163 |, National of Iveland....... | — 

Ramways— | || National Provincial. . a} 
Chelteuham and Great Western 25 || Provincial of Ireland } 41 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....... —— Union of Australia,. eo} =F 
Eastern Counties .....0.0+0+- 8+ |) Union of London ....0-....50) —— 
Grand Juuction .. + —— | Docxs— } 
Great Western.. | 852 || East and West Iudia ..,.0..0.{ 125 
Liverpool and Manchester —_— London ..... coroccecccescoe| 96h 
London and Brightou .... 35§ St. Katherine o..sseesereree.| 105 
Londov and Blackwall.. 4¢ | MisceELLANeous— | 
London and Greeuwich.. { 4% | Australian Agricultaral.......) —— 
London and Birmingham.....! 2124 | British American Land., — 
London aud Croydon ........ 12h {| Canada...crcocreccsccercse | <== 
Manche:ter and Leeds .......| —— General Steam....ceserescees! —— 
Midland Counties ...........| 79 New Zealand... os 
North Midiand.,........ ooo cf! SB Royal Mai! Steam... cone) — 
South-eastern and Dover..... 264 South Australian...ccssesseee) 
South-western..... hebeéenaen 64; | Van Diemen’s Land..........) —— 

BULLION. | METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars . 31.175. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 791. 0s-0dto80 
0 0 0 Tron, British Bars, 520-0 


anish, or Pillar L 
xican Dol eee 
Silver in Bars, § 





eocooo 
©eooo 


0 4 9} | Lead, British Pig ; + 1615 Om OD 
o 4 114 | Steel, English weccseccssecce 0 0 O— 0D 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, September 16. 
Ss. 8. 7 &. 













& 8. b.. 8 e 
Wheat, Red New 38 10 42| Nye ....e.eeee Maple ....... 32 to 24/ Oats, Feed . . 171018 
Fine ....+.. 44 .. 46] Barley... 2 White +30. 32 Fine .. » 18..19 
ree 34..38/) Malting Boile -3€ 38) Poland. ...20. 21 

. 40 .. 46) Malt, O: ean 27 .. 26! Fine 21.. 22 

-46..52! Fine.. Oo 29 .. 30! +22 «23 

wae ..54| Peas, Hog Har - 30... 32! oo 23'4. 24 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 















Per Quarter (Imperia)) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 
7 7d | Rye ae s. 6d.| Whea 15s. 01 VE .sccccce 88. 6d 
i) Barley 6 © | Beans .. .. 10 6 
Oats... 6 O | Peas ..... 9 6 
PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER—Best Fresh, | 

Carlow, 31. 10s. te 3. 
BACON, Small Old, per cu 
CHEESE, Cheshire ...... 

Derby Piain.. 
HAMS, York......- 
EGGS, French... 










RAN.. per quarte ° . 
POLLARD, fine ....... ecoe O85. to Os, 
BREAD, 74. to 84d. the 4lb. Loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





















NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef seve 28. Bd to 38. 0d, tu 38, Bd. -soseeee 28. Ed. to 3s Gi 0 48, Od. 
u S £2 .ce Bee ae Or 2 copecese B&B O oc 3B 4 4 4 
2 8 3@ wo @ 8 ov 3.0 a S eee: & 
BS ga BIS con OS 2 4 «© heat #2 
3 4 oe 40 oo 4 Gs wee cove ° ee w= tt SF «a @ & 
* To sink the offal—per Slbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 

Sheep. Pigs. 

Friday ..c.osceses eevcnee 9,02" .ccccces ceeeeees BEL 

Monday ..... 31,450 22.06 om, WR cdeccone: 0 





POTATOES. 
York Reds.......ccessecoes perti aD 0s. to 100s, 
o. 0 


Kent Pockets..... .. ’ 
| Scotch Reds 


Choice Ditto. 
Sussex Pockets, 
























Superfine Ditto......+.-.eceee 
(Per Load of 36 Trusses. ) 
MITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
70s 95s. © Os. +o 50s... 908, 
» 0 0 -, 0 0 
0 0 0 o DO 1, 2 
73 «6 10B wee ee 0 80 .. 112 
40 44 .00-e O .ee.e 30 © 
OILS, COALS, CANDLEs. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oi) .......++ o..peré 0d TEA, Bohea, fine, p. Ib, Cs, Od. —0 0. 
Befined 7 ot Congou, fine ....040.. 1 9 =—2 € 
€ Souchong, fine 18 —3 @ 





Linseed Oi} seesece 
( * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 






Linseed Oil k€....+- pe : 
CANDLES, per dozen, 0s | COFFEE, tine (in bd) per cut. 1168. tol 40s 
Moulds (6d. perdoz.discount) Vs. 0d Good Ordinary .......-+. 54s.to 746. 
COALS, Hetton......--0.+++- 193. Gd. SUGAR, Mu-covado. per ewt. 34+. 14d. 
Tees... s.eceers eereee vrees 1o5 Od, West India Molasses. , Y4e.to 292. 
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RIZE CARTOONS.— Notice is 

hereby given, that the Prize Cartoons are now re- 
moved to the SUFFOLK-STREET GALLERY, Pall 
Mall East. The Exhibition commeuced yesterday, 
Friday the 15th. Open daily, from Nine o'clock, a.m. 
till Six o'clock. Admission, Oue Shilling. 


EOPEN TO THE PUBLIC.— 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
FIRST PUBL IC EXHIBITION of Two eect Dis- 
coveries in Sei ience, z.—-A RMSTRONG’S HYD RO. 
ELECTRIC MAC HINE, which will be exhibit 
Daily at Three o’Cleck, aud at Eight iu the Evening 
and LONGBOTTOM'S OPAQU E MICROSCOPE, 
showing Objects in NATURAL HISTORY in ali 
their varied Colours. LECTURES Daily on CHEMIsS- 
TRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY by Dr. Ryan 
and Professor BacuHorrner.—The arrangement of the 
Optical De; artment is under the management of Mr. 
Gopparv. DISSOLVING VIEWS and COSMORAMIC 
PICTURES, MODELS of all kinds of MACHINERY 
in MOTION, DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. Leader 
of the Band, T. Warris, Mus. Doc. Open Mornings and 
Evenings, except Sarurpay Evenines. Admissicn 1s 
Schools Half-price. 


eae TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are: 
tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. lap 
ping. as under :— 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. 
é 20, at 1] Forenoon. 
THE LONDON, Cap:. Ewne, 
27, at 12 Noon. 

Goods received, bertlis secured, 
tained, at Hore’s Dunde ‘ 
Strand; 14, Backlersbury 
Wapping. 





















D, Wednesda 





Wednesday, Sept 


and information ob- 
th Steam Offices, 18, 
at the Steam Wharf, 272, 








ExizapEetH Hore, Agent and W} 
RITISH ND FORE 
INSTI TU TE. 
PRESIDEN Hon. the Earl 
TRUSTFFS 
Lord Bishop of 
Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
king Five Handred Mem 
iediate measures will be 
For this purpose 


wart ing er. 


IGN 


of DEVON. 








M.P. 
Sir George Larpent, Bart. | 
The Second Enrolment, ma 
bers, being now filled up, imn 
taken for opening the Establishment. 
the spacious and handsome Residence of the late Lord 
Wrottesley. in George Street, Hanover Square, has been 


Lord Courtney, St. David's 





taken, and will be furnished for the use of the Literary 
Department of the Institute, while the adjoining Man- 
sion, formerly the Residence of Lady Cowper, ‘will be 
— fitted up with all the requisite conveniences for the 
Club Department of the Institute, under the direction of 
a skilful aud experienced Resta iateur, with a commn- 
nication between the two buildi As Candidates for 
admission are entered in the strict order of priority, early 
application can alone secure an early registry. Such 
applications can be made personally, or by letter. to the 
andersigned, from ten to fixe o'clock, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, where the Commit tee sit daly, and where 
Prospectuses and Cards of A i be procured. 
James S. Buc g Director. 
Septeraber 12, 1843. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY.- _ 
Notice is hereby given that, pursuant to the Deed 
of Settlement, an ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of Ten or more Shares, will be held at 
the Office of the Company, No. 3, the Crescent, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, on Fripay, the ge of October 
next, at 12 o'clock for 1 o'clock precisely, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the accounts of the Company, and of 
electing four Directors in the room of 
Joun Ricuarns, Esquire, 
Sir Jamrs M‘Gaioor, Bart. 
Henry T L, Esquire, 
Peter S ER, Esqui 
nd One Auditor in the room of 
James Gascorene Lyn 
sho go out by rotation, 
elected. 
Eagle Life Office, 3, the Cresceut, .N 
Blackfriars, 6th Se; ter g 
By a By-law, no person a 
office of Director of Autlitor, unless he shal! give notice 
thereof in writing to the actuary, fuurteen days ut the least 
previous to the General Meeting. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, Waterloo Place, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

George Arbuthnot, Esq. | Sir Thomas F. Fremantle, 

Sir John Barrow, Bt. F.R.S. | _ Bart. M.P. 

Lord Wm. R. K. Douglas, Meany Harvey, Esq. F.R.S. 
-R.S ames Murray, Esq. 


. Sir Ea war 1 Hyde | Sami 1el Skinner, lag. 







































E, Esquire, 
eligible to be re 
SMITH, Actaary. 
w Bridge Street, 
3 


Candidate for the 











. BR | Patrick Maxwell Stewart, 
iliott, he F.RS Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Esa: | Sir William Young, Bart, 





Bann oanthe London and Westmister Bank. 
Puysician— Theodore Gordon, M.D. 

The Bonus declared by this Society is larger in pro- 
portion than that of most other Offices. The Assured are 
entitled to Four-Fiths, or 80 per cent of the Profits ; 
which have produced on an average to the Assured ad- 
ditions to their Policies of 43 perc ceut on the Premiums 
paid. This Bonus may, at the option of the Assured, be 
applied in Reduction of future Premiums. 

ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Poli- 
cies for 5 000/. which had been in force for Fourteen 
Years, tu the 3lst December 1838. 
at 






co Additions made Total Sums now 





mence- Premiums paid to the sum assured peyable in case 
ment. n the 14 Years, inthe 14 year-, ‘of dvath. 
£ s. d. £ 3.4 £ Ss. da. 

10 1,192 18 4. 586 6 7 vvcce. 6,586 67 
15... 1350 84... 681 27 ...... 5.681 27 
20... 1525 84... 768 51...... 5,768 51 
25 ... 16382 184... 787 28...... 5.787 28 
30... 1869118... 819 156...... 5.813 156 
a5... 2,094 34... 864 65..... - 5,854 65 
40 2,377 18... 923181 ...... 5,923 18 1 
a Sam 4 eee 29 ...--. 6011 29 
50... 3,173 68 ...1,129 15 7 ...6.. 6,129 157 


Dee s travelling in Europe, by sea or land, in time 
of peace, are not charged any extra premium. 
Nicuouas Gaut, Secretary and Actuary. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL.—Mr. W. HASELWOOD, 
Private Tutur and Assistant Master, receives a Limited 
number of PUPILS from the School. The House ad- 
joins the Playground of the University, to which (with 
permission of the Council) a Communi has been 
opened for the Pupil’s recreation. Mr. od un- 
dertakes the Tuit on of the Pupils un iu the 
subjects connecte y 
} 















NIVERSITY COLLEGE LOND’ mae 
JUNIOR SCHO 
’ the Gove nme 


OL .— SEssy on, ! 





Unde 


The 
25th Sept ember 
and from Easter eon 
arly Paymer 











ost Familiar 





of the 


jects, the English, Latin, Gr 
French, and German Languages; Ancient a 












History; Geography, both Physica 

metic aud Book-k epin 

and of Natural Philo 
Any Pupil may 0 








phy at nd Diewt 
Greek, or Latin and G reek, 
















devote his whole attention t ies of 
cation. 
There is a general exan tion of the Pupils at th 
end of the Session, andt the Pri Ps are then n givens 


uiued \ 





The di scipline | of the Scho 


| Corporal punishment. 


A Monthly Re sport of th 
to his Parent or Guardian. 
ceive boarders. 

Further parti 
the C 7 gee 


> Conduct of each Pupil is sent 
Several of the Masters re- 





s may be obtained at the Office of 





CHaRL ,, Se Se to the Cou 
THE COLLEG LECTURE the Classes of the 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Commence ou the 2d of 
October, those of the FACULTY OF ARTS on the 16th 





| of October.—August 1843. 








T. BARTHOLOMEW’s HOSPITAL. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
WINTER SESSION, 1843, commencing Ocroper 2d, 
LECTURES. 
MEDICINE --G. Burnzows, M dD. 
SURGERY—W. Lawrencz, F.R.S 
_DE SCRIPTIV E AND SURGICAL ANATOMY— 
7, F.R.S. 
GENERAL AND MORBID 
s Hy SIOLOGY—Mr. Pager. 
~~ 'PERINTENDENCE OF DISSECT 
M’ INNIE aud My. OnmMEROD. 
TRY — Mr. GuiFFitTus. 
ICA AND THERAPEUTICS—G,. 
RLS. 
DISEASES of 
CHILDREN— E. Riesy, M.D. F.L.S. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1844, commencing May 1. 
ROTANY—F. J. Farre, M.D. F.L. 
FORENSIC MEDICINE-W. oie: M.D. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPH Y—Mr. Grirriras. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOM Y—M«r. M'’Wuryniz. 
MIDWIFERY—E. Rieny, M.D. F.L.S. 
CLINICAL LECTURES on MEDICINE, by Dr, 
seL and Dr. G. Burrows; on SURGERY, by Mr. 
Lav e and Mr. STaNnuey. 
COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Thte Gover- 
hors of the Hospital having resolved to establish the col- 
legiate system in connexion with the Medical School, 








ANATOMY 


IONS.—Mr, 





WOMEN and 




















| several houses within the hosp ital walls have been lately 


| the School may be obtained from any of the Medic 





fitted up for the residence of a certain uumber of students, 
and under the direction of the Treasurer and a Commit- 
tee of Governors every arrangement has been made 
which appears likely to promote the interests and com- 
forts of uler The si iperintendence of the esta- 
blishment to Mr. 





has been intrusted Paget, the Resident 





ter particulars in regard to every depart 







1 Officers or Lecturers; or on application at the 
omical Museum or the Library. 


St "fHOMAS'S HOSPITAL.—THE 

AU TUMNAL MEDICAL SESSION Com- 

mence on Monpay the 2d Octoser 1843. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE—Mr. Gs 





will 


INGER. At 











Two o' Clock. 
MEDICINE—Dr. Mars#atz Hatt and Dr. Barxer. 
MEDICINE—THE EXANTHEMATA—Dr. Geonce 


GREGORY. 
SURGERY-—Mr. 
ANATOMY, GENERAL, AND 

Mr. GRAINGER. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND 

Mr. F. sRos Ct LERK. 
CHEMISTRY—Dr. Leeson. 
MATERIA MEDICA — Dr. 

WILks. 

MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of 

and CHILDREN—Dr. Caprz. 
DISEASES ae OPERATIONS of the TEETH— 
iE PHYSICLANS 


Green and Mr. B. Travers. 
PHYSIOLOGY— 


SURGICAL— 





Risdon Bennett and Dr. 


WOMEN 


Mr. E 
CLINI i. LEC? 
AND SURGEONS. 
THE SUMMER SESSION will Commence in May. 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOM Y—Dx. Mansuat Haut 
and Dr. Barker. 
OPTHALMIC SURGERY--Mr. Mackmurpo. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—Under the Direction of 
Dr. Legson. 
MIDWIFERY—D+s. Care. 
FORENSIC MEDICINE—Dr. Lesson and Dr. Ris- 
DON BENNETT. 
BOTANY-—R. D. Hoszyn, A.M. Oxon. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND NATURAL 
HtsTORY—Dr. W. B. Carpenrer, of Bristol. 
Prospectuses for further particulars of the Lectures and 
Hospital Practice may be had by applying to Mr. Whit- 
field, Resident Medical Secretary. 





URES BY TI 


AND 











CLERGYMAN for many years ac- 
custome to prepare a few Private | Pupils for their 
several Stations in life, wishes to ad: lanother to the three 
or four now with him. Any Letter addressed to the 
Reverend D. D. to the car e of Mr. West, No. i, St. 
James 's Street, London, wil ch him in the Country. 


I ie GSON AND ABBOTT'’s PALE 
LE.—The above celebraied Beer, so strougly 
mmended by the Faeulty, is to be precureé only 
Ausott’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The trade 
supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
pr aed elsewhere. 
Ci ty Office 98, Gracect hur 














1g 


ch Street. 


— ‘S EAST INDIA PALE ALE.— 
s particular kind of Ale is prescribe -d by the 
ebrated Physicians. Dr. Paovt, who has ex- 
it a his work upon ‘* Diseases of the Stomach,’’ 
+r condemning common ales, especially recom- 
mends this to weakly persons. In excellent condition, 
in Casks or Bottles, of any age, at their appointed 
Agents, HENRY BERRY and ‘o., 3. St. James's Street. 
ERDOE’S REALLY WATER- 
PROOF WRAPPERS and SHOOTING-JACK- 
ETS. —Five years’ extensive trial, a constautly inereasing 
sale, the general recommendation of these ‘who have 
adopted them, avd a host of imitations, are the best 
proofs of the efficiency and value of the above esta- 
lished a nd respectable garments. Made only by W. 
E ilor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, Cornhill, (North 
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ONCENT RATED SYRUP OF 

SARSAPARILLA, Prepared by Quer, Apothe- 
Ligon, is prescribed by Physicians after a course of 
ercury, being eminently useful as a Puritier and Sudo- 
all cutaneous affections, Gout, Rheumatism, and 
es, aud Impurities of the Blood. Directions 
Twelve Pages. Sole Depot in London, Wititam 
Jacxson’s, late Georcz ButLer, Chemist, 93, Cheapside, 
corner of King Street. 


F°. GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND 
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RHEUMATIC GOUT.—SIMCO'’S GOUT AND 
RHEUMATIC PILLS are a certain and sate remedy; 
they restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other me- 


; dicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as the’ 


prevent the disorder from attacking the Stomach or Head, 
and have restored thousands from pain and misery to 
health and comfort. So'd by A. Witiovensy aud Co. 
late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; aud uearly 
all Medicine Venders, at ls. jd. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


N -ONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 
I Well hath the Christian trained his steadfast mind 
To look on Fate with an unflinching eve, 








Who dares remember in the midst of ‘life 
ath is; and that he too at last must die. 
Thus while he gazes on the marble urn, 


Consciot the all conquering comer death, 
Contemplation strengthemsevery sense, 
And hallows passions silence into faith. 

The WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to inspect their Show-Kooms, 
containing a great variety of Sculptured Movuments, 
Tablets, Tombs, Vases, Marble Baths, elegautly-carved 
Chimney-Pieces, &c.—Earl St. Holywell St. Millbank. 
A neat Statuary MARBLE TABLET executed in a su- 
perior mani manner at the Reduced Price of 5/. 

OOD'S CIGAR EST ABLISH- 
ball 69, King William Street, City.— 
EDWIN WOOD begs to inform the admirers of a genuine 
HAVANNAH CIGAR, that they will find at this Es- 
tablishment the LARGEST and CHOICEST ASSORT- 
MENT in London, selected with great care by an ex- 
perienced. agent in Havannah, and consigued direct to 
the advertiser; comprising the first qualities from all the 
most approved Manufacturers. 
Genuine Havannahs ...¢....0.+. 18s. 








Superior ditto ..cccrcccve-seeese as 
The finestimported ....--.+.++0« 26s. 
Genuine Old Principes .. Niataeseqanae 24s. 
Government Manillas..........- 21s. 


British Havannahs...........-+. Lls. to lés. 
Ditto, Cheroots........cccc.ce.. 98. to 12s. Ke. 
The ‘“ far-famed ’ 6 d Cubas.... 12s. 
An inspection of the Stock is respectfully solicited, 
when it will be evident that the advantages offered, both 
in quality and price, are far superior to any other house 
in the trade. Goods delivered free within ten miles of 
London daily. 69, King William Street, City. 


lo LADIES.—SUN-BU RNS, 

FRECKLES, TAN, and hen, distigurements of 
the Skin, are pleasingly eradicated by that uuique pre- 
paration, ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a balmy, ri- 
ferous liquid, and now universally admired for its sove- 
reign virtues in completely removing all cutaneous erup- 
tions, and in rendering the complexion delicately clear 
and fair. It is invaluable as a renovating and refreshing 
wash during travelling, or exposure to the sun, dust, or 
harsh w iuds, and after the heated atmosphere of crowded 
assemblies. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful 
after shaving in allayiug the smarting pain. Caution— 
The genuine article has the words “ ROWLAND'S KA- 
LYDOR” printed on the wrapper, and ‘* A. Rowland & 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London,” eugraved on the Go- 
vernment Stamp affixed over the cork. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6 6d. -pert bottle, duty included. 


‘CERTAIN CURE FOR C ORNS 

AND BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’S ROTTER- 
DAM CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT, which gives 
relief upon the first application. The universally ac- 
knowledged efficacy of this extraordinary, safe, and never- 
failing remedy for the speedy and certain cure of Corns 
and Bunions, however obstinate and loug staudiug, 
induces the Proprietor of this highly impertant dis- 
covery to caution the public against base and spurious 
imitations, injurious iu their effecis, and most dangerous 
to those who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent 
pretences of others, are induced to apply them. The 
Proprietor has received testimonials from the most re- 
spectable Families in the kingdom. The gennive has 
the signature of J. A. Seanwoop on the outside wrapper, 
Sold at 55, Bishopsgate Without; and, by appointment, 
by Saneer, 150, and Caanpuer, 76. Oxford Street; and 
most medicine-venders. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Ina Few Days, : 
ORD BROUGHAM'S LETTERS 
to Sir JAMES GRAHAM, Bart. on LAW RE- 
FORM. James Rineway, Piccadilly. 


Just Published, New Edition, |2mo. roan, Price 8s. 
( . RAMMAIRE ITALIENNE ET 
FRANCAISE. De R. Zorrt. 

Avec un Cou's de Thémes des Regies sur le Pronuncia- 
tion, &c. &e. Nouvelle Edition Revar et Corrigée. 

Du av aud Co. 37, Soho Square; Waittaker and Co.; 
Souter and Law; C. Dotman. 








Now Ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
HE GYPSIES OF SPAIN; their 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, and 
CEREMONIES. 
By Georce Borrow, Ese. 
Author of the ‘* Bible in Spain,’ and late Agent of 
the British and Foreigu Bible Society iu Spain. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








PAPER CURRENCY. -— Just Published, Price 3s. 
ETTERS to the Right Honourable 
FRANCIS THORNHILL BARING, on the in- 
stitution of a safe and PROFITABLE PAPER CUR. 
RENCY. 
By Joun Wetsrorp Cowett, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Pevruam Ricsarpson, 23, Cornhill. 
ssi cicmeadaintdan a 
On the 2d of October will be Published, Part 1 (On Gas 
Illumination), Price 2s. 6d. of 
PPLIED CHEMISTRY in MANU- 
FACTURES, ARTS, & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Edited by E. A. Parner, Author of ‘‘ Elements of 
Chemical Analysis.” 
With numerous Wood-engravings and other Llustra- 
tious, to be continued in Monthly Parts, each 2s. €d. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers or through any Bookseller. 
Printed for Taytor and Watton, 28, Upper Gower Street 








Just Pablished, third edition, foolscap 8vo. 


Price 5s. cloth, 
SSAYS WRITTEN IN THE IN- 
TERVALS OF BUSINESS. 
Also, Recently Published, by the Same Author, 
ING HENRY THE SECOND. 
An Histortcat Drama. 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 
Witiram Pickertna Publisher, Piccadilly. 


ATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
COMPLETION. 
The Concluding Volumes of the above Series are now 
Ready, Price 6s. each, viz.:— 

VOLUME XXXIX.—BRITISH FISHES, the Second 
and Concluding Volume, by Dr. Hamilton. With 
Thirty-six Coloured Plates,and Portrait aud Memoir 
of Baron Humbolit. 

VOLUME XL.— BRITISH BIRDS, the Fourth and 
Concludiug Volume, by Sir W. Jardiue, Bart. With 
Thirty three Coloured Plates, and Portrait aud Me- 
moir of Wilson, the American Ornithologist. 

Any of the former volumes may be had separately. 
An entire set of Uniform Title Pages is printed in 

Volume 40. 


S. Hieuiry, 32, Fleet Street Tandon. W oT Traine 
mamourgh; Curry and Co. Dublin. 








In a Few Days, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
RELAND AND ITS RULERS, 
SINCE 1829. 
NEW WORKS OF INTEREST NOW READY :— 
1. THE SMITHS. 3 vols. By the Author of ‘* The 
Maid’s Husband,”’ &c. 
2. FRIEND OR FOE? By Miss Pickertna. 3 vols. 
LIFE IN THE RANKS. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
OAKLEIGH; or the Minor of Great Expectation. 
1 


Be 


3 vols. 

BEN BRADSHAWE; the ManWithouta Head. 3vols 

GABRIELLE; or Pictures of a Reign. 3 vols. 

7. THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 3 vols. 

8. THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 3 vols. 

9. THE MEMOIRS OF A BRAHMIN. 3 vols. 

10. THE POLES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 

TURY. 3 vols. 

11. THE POPE AND THE ACTOR. 3 vols. 

12. COLONEL NAPIJER’S REMINISCENCES OF 
SYRIA. 2 vols. 

T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


am 


NEW SERIES OF LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
Published This Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 3ls. 64. 


boards, 
HE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER; 
including NINA. 
By FRrReEDERIKA Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr. 

** The President's Daughter’ is a worthy compauion 
to‘ The Neighbours ’—simp!te and truthful; and though 
we may never have elsewhere any one of the characters, 
all who have ever looked deeply into their own hearts 
will claim kindred and acquaintance with them. Thera 
is not one that offends by exaggeration—not one that is 
not recognized at a glance by the humanities of our com- 
mon nature—they are creatures of flesh and blood, and 
walk the stage of life as it has been trod for ages, and 
will betrod forever. No impossible vice, no super- 
human virtue, startles us in Miss Bremer's page; we re- 
coguize in her heroes and heroiues men and women with 
whom we ourselves could have lived and been happy.”’— 
Atheneum. ° 

*,* A Third Edition of “The Neighbours,” and a 
Second Edition of «‘ The Home,” will be Ready in a 
Few Days. 

London: Loxoman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 





PHILENOR ON MARRIAGE. Price 2s. by post 3s. 
N MARRIAGE; its Intent, Obliga- 
tions, and Physical and Constitutional Di-qualifi- 
cations medically considered; with curious cases, cor- 
respond ° lotes, tomical engravings &c. By 
Puitenor, M.D. In this publication the jurisprudence 
of the subject is amply considered, It is not inteuded 
for idle or indiscriminate perusal, but is addressed chiefly 
to those who are, abuut to be, or desire to be mute de- 
licately interested. 
Saeawcon, 23. Paternoster Row; Carvatro, 147, Fleet 
Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill, 
and all Booksellers, 








13, Great Marlborough Street, 
RS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BANKER'’'S WIFE; 
OR, COURT AND CITY, 
Is Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
““A work of great and sustained ivterest — in our 
opinion the best production of Mrs. Gore,’’— John Bull. 
** We do not hesitate to pronounce the work before us 
as masterly. The cleverness of the opening portion of 
the story becomes absolute geuius in the concluding 
scenes.’’— Court Journal. 
Ilenry Cotaurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. 

i E COMPLEMENT DU TRESOR 
DE L'ECOLIER FRANCAIS, 
By F. ve Porquet. 

Those who have been accustomed to use the ‘ Trésor”’ 
will find this an invaluable appendant to that werk, and 
well calculated to expedite, and carry out more fully, 
that method of teaching languages which has hithe:to 
proved so eminently successful. 

POPULAR WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 

BY MR. DE PORQUET. 

Conversations Parisieunes | Parisian Phraseology 

Le Trésor Frenck Dictionary 

Petit Seerctaire Foreign and English Ready 

Le Traducteur Parisien Reckoner 

First French Reading Book | Histoire de Frauce 

First Italian ditto. Ditto d’ Angleterre 

Parisian Grammar Ditto Napoleon, &c. 

*,* Scholastic Agency as usual.—Ortice hours Eleven 

till Four, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





Now Ready, Gratis and Post-free. 
INTS FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING SOCIETIES. 

The plan advocated in this little pamphlet will effect 
two important objects—that of adding to the supply of 
the current literature the choice of all the most valuable 
works in the various languages; and that of extending 
the choice of New Books to the entire productions of the 
press. It is especially adapted to provincial readers, as 
by a small Annual Subscription the perusal of all the 
uew works as they appear may be obtained. 

Saunpers and Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had. Gratis and Post free, 

A NEW LIST OF THE REDUNDANT COPIES 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS in History, Biography, 
Memoirs, Travels, Novels, &e. withdrawu from Saun- 
pers and Or.ey's extensive Library, Conduit Strect, 
Hauover Square. 





Conduit Street, 16th September. 
NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED by Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY. 


SIR E. L. BULWER'S NEW WORK, 
HE LAST OF THE BARONS. 


Il. 
LADY CHATTERTON’S TOUR IN SPAIN AND 
THE PYRENEES. 
With Numerous Plates. 


THE BURGOMASTER OF BERLIN. 
By the Waurer Scorr of Germany. 
Iv 
pn. mavcriiLERSON'’S WAR IN CHINA, 
From its commencement to its termination, Third 
Edition with Plates. 
° V. 

MEMOIR OF DR. CARTWRIGHT. 
Inventor of the Power Loom with Plates dedicated by 
Permission to Lord Juhn Russell. 

Vi 


TALES OF THE COLONIES. 
* Second Edition. 
By C. Rowcrorr, Esq. a late Colonial Magistrate. 
VIL. 


FOREST DAYS. 
A ROMANCE OF OLD TIMEs. 
By G. V. R. James, Esq. 
TIT 


THE VICOMTESSE ST. JEAN'S SKETCHES 
AND EXTRACTS, 
From a Travelling Journal. 
With numerous Plates. 
1X 


MAGIC AND ‘MESMERISM. 
An Episode of the Eighteenth Century. 


THE REITTMEISTER'S BUDGET. » 
Traditions of the Rhine. 

By Capt. Kyox. 
NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES. 
Leaves from Memory’s Log. 

By Lieutenant G. S. Parsons, R.N. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Ninth Edition, Revised by the Editor of ‘* The Forget 
me- Not.’”’ 


XIII. 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
. Corrected to the Date of Publication. 


BOYLE’S COURT GUIDE, 
The New Corrected Edition. 





FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
Now Ready, Fourth Edition, Price 2s. 6a. cloth gilt, 


; or 3s. post free, 
HE AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 

A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing 
New Works, comprising Explanations of the Process of 
Printing; Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts; 
Choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Iilustrations, Publish- 
ing, Advertising, Estimates of Cost for Large or Small 
Editions, &c. with av Exemplification and Description 
of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction of 
the Press. 

‘* Every one who has written or who may write for the 
press, should possess this work.’’— Metropolitan. 

*,* Authors and Pulishers, desirous of having their 
Works Reviewed in the METROPOLITAN MAGA- 
ZINE, are requested to direct copies tu be forwarded to 
the Editor, at the Publishers, Messrs. Ssunvers and 
Ottry, Conduit Street, before the 15th of each month. 
The ability aud impartiality displayed in this depart- 
ment of ‘* The Metropolitan’’ are well known, and its 
Reviews constantly quoted as of the first critical authority. 





{DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLVIII. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 158 

of the Edinburgh Review. must be sent to the Puab- 

lishers’ by Monnay, the 25th instant; aud BILLS on or 
before Wepnespay, the 27th. 

39, Paternoster Row: September 16, 1843. 

N R. CARTER, BOOKSELLER, 

DUNMOW, ESSEX, will be happy to execute 
any orders for the Specrator or the Coiontat Gazerre 
with which he may be entrusted by the Gentry of Dun. 
mow and its vicinity. 

A specimen copy of either of the above mentioned 
Newspapers will be sent to any gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunmow, on addressing a Note tou Mr. 
Carter, Newspaper Agent, Dunmow.—12th Sept. 1843. 


"TEVULE SPECTATOR.—The Nobility, 

Gentry, aud Iuhabitants of Ipswich and the neigh- 
bourhood, are respectfully informed, that they cau be 
saved the trouble of applying to any Bookseller or Lon- 
don Agent, for either the SPECTATOR or COLONIAL 
GAZETTE; Mr. Pawsry, Bookseller, and Mr. Hunt, 
Bvokseller, of Ipswich, having undertaken to supply 
with punctuality both the Specraror and Cononran Ga- 
zre1TE, by Sunday Morning's Post, at the resideuce of any 
Subscriber in Ipswich or the vicinity.—1l5th Sept. 1843, 

LONDON NEWSPAPER OFFICE, 
180, Hian Srreer, SourHampton. 

YHARLES RAYNER, LONDON 

NEWSPAPER AGEIST, respectfally informs 
the Nobility, Gentry, and the Pablic of Southampton, 
also the Proprietors of Hotels, Reading Rooms, &c. that 
in future he will be enabled tosupply the Specrator and 
ConontaL GazeTre on the Saturday Evening instead of 
as heretofore, on Sunday Morning, by post; thus ef- 
fecting, by means of a parcel he invariably receives by 
the Southampton Railway, the delivery of these Journals 
12 hours earlier than by the ordinary Mail conveyance 
tor Newspapers. : 

C. Rayner trusts that this arrangement will prove 
satisfactory to that portion of the community who, on 
principle, object to Sunday Newspaper Reading. In 
Hotels and Readivg Rooms the advantage of receiving 
the SpecraTor iu Southampton within 5 hours of its pub- 
lication in London is obvious. 

C. Rayser also undertakes to deliver the above News- 
papers in any part of South Hants or the Isle of Wight. 














Mornrne Post, 

Morning CHRONICLE, Morninoa ADVERTISER, and 

Morninea Tera, Mornine Sun, 
may be obtained at the above Office by Half past Ten on 
the Moruing of Publication; thus preceding the delivery 
of the Daily Newspapers seut by the Morning Mails 
several hours. —- 

The Specratok and Conontat Gazette, witha supply 
of the daily Newspapers, are constantly on Sale on board 
the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company’s splendid Steam 
Ships; also on board all the outward bound Vessels to 
the British and Foreign West Iudies, Egypt, India, Malta, 
and the Peninsula. 

Advertisements received for all the London Papers. 


The Times, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

EW SERIES OF THE JOURNAL 
of AGRICULTURE and the TRANSACTIONS 

of the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

of SCOTLAND. . 

The Second Number will be Pablishe on the 2d Oc- 
tuber. Advertisements for it are requested to be for- 
warded to the Publishers, Messrs. BLackwoop and Sons, 
Edinburgh, on or before the #0th September, or to 22, 
Pall Mall, before the 16th instant. 

The Journal is most extensively circulated among the 
Landed Proprictors and Agriculturists of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, Nearly 2,000 of the Subscribers are 
Members of the Highland Society and Local Agricul: 
tural Societies in counexion with it. 

Advertisements are inserted on the following Terms— 
Not exceeding Ten Lines .......006. 0 7 
Per Liue, beyond Ten......60-0+008 0 0 
Half a Column. .cocsseess eee . 
An entire Column, or Half a Page 
A whole Page....ccossercesee: co 
Bills stitched in.......c.cserererere & 
Of these, 2 500 Copies are required. 
A Second Editi v of the First Number has just been 
Published, 
Edinburgh, 4th September 1343. 


LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 

ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESsS, &c, 

Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 
ID SQL oh 
wi ELF-PRESERVATION ; a Popular 
Essay on the Concealed Causes of Nervous Debility, 
Local or Constitutional Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness 
of Spirits, aud Iusanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samuen La’Merr, Surgeon, 
9, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matriculated 
Member of the University of Edinburgh; Licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &c. 

** The various positions of lover, husband, and parent, are the 
inherent privileges of mankind, and but for the accidents of mor- 
tality would be awarded equally to all. To such among others 
this e-say addresses itself; and by its perusal many questions may 
be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal, even to the 
most confidential friend. To dissipate groundless alarm, and 
poiut to the means of securing a happy old age, is no trifling re- 
commendation of an effort directly ten ting to the social and moral 
welfire of all classes of the community.”’—Mornino Parer. 

** We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to 
be placed in the hands of every youth whose appearance indicates 
any tendency to nervous debility, or premature decay. Mr. La’- 
Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the medical profes- 
sion, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible 
manner, and we are certainly amazed at the prevalence and the 
consequences of those evils it is in his province to portray and 
alleviate,”—WakePigLp JOURNAL, ° 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Gixpert, 52, 
Paternoster Row; Fieip, 65, Quadrant, Regent Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Bond Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
ball Street; Nosie, 109, Chancery Lane; MAUNSsELL, 
3, King Street, Southwark; Wesrerton, 15, Park Side, 
Knightsbridge, London; Courier Office, Manchester; 
Newron, 16, Church Street, Liverpool; Warts. Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol. 

At Home for Consultation Daily, from Nine till ol 
and from Five till Eight; and all Letters immediate y 
replied to, if containing the fee of 1/. for advice.—9, Bea- 

ford Street, Bedfurd Square, Loudon. 
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London: Priuted by Jossrn Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; aud Published by him at No.9, Welling: 
ton Street, Strand, satugpay, i6th septemasr 1843, 








